

















THE BRIT ISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 








TRAINING COURSES 1959 


Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A. (Oxon.) 


TWO RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES 
FOR ACTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Open to all who are interested in the Art of the Theatre 


King Alfred’s College, WINCHESTER 
August 7th to 18th 


North Riding Training College, SCARBOROUGH 
August 28th to September 6th 





JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
King Alfred’s College, WINCHESTER 
August 4th to 10th 


For Young People between the ages of 14-17 
Vacancies now for BOYS only 











COURSES *ROM SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 


this year will include: 


Course of ten weekly Evening Classes for Actors. 
**Theatre in Action’? Week-end Course for Actors and Producers. 
Week-end Course for Playwrights. 


If you would like to be put on the Mailing List to be sent details of Autumn 
Courses when available, please write to the Training Department. 





Details of all courses from Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 











The Long & the Short & the Tall 
WILLIS HALL 


Of this play reviewers have said: “Best since Journey's End.” 
“The play is utterly convincing. These men talk and bicker 
as soldiers really do.’ *“‘The most human and absorbing play 
. . . It introduces a dramatist with the master’s touch... 
a play that mingles humour and plain human nature so 
expertly.” Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


West Side Story 80 in the Shade 











ARTHUR LAURENTS 


“Mr. Arthur Laurents’ book 
provides, perhaps, one of the 
best scripts any musical has 
ever had. It proves again the 
truth that a strong story well 
presented is the basis of all 
good things in the theatre.” 

The Times Educational 
Supplement. 12s. 6d. 


The Pleasure of 
his Company 


SAMUEL TAYLOR 
This new comedy, now 
running at the Haymarket 
Theatre, tells the amusing story 
of a father arriving for his 
daughter’s wedding—a daugh- 
ter whom he has never seen 
since she was a baby, for he 
is divorced from her mother 

and quite turning her head. 
10s. 6d. 


CLEMENCE DANE 
This enchanting play is now 
running at the Globe Theatre. 
“Clemence Dane has written 
a beautifully staged, delight- 
tully dressed piéce d’occasion 
for Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Lewis Casson.”’ 

~Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


The Complaisant 


Lover 
GRAHAM GREENE 
This is Graham Greene’s first 
“entertainment” for the stage; 
in it he presents a domestic 
triangle that could easily be 
the basis of a tragedy—but 
tragedy is averted, and we 
have instead a comedy that ts 
both amusing and disturbingly 

close to experience. 
10s. 6d. 


Write for a full list of plays and theatre books 


WILLIAM 


15-16 QUEEN STREET 


HEINEMANN LTD 


MAYFAIR 


LONDON WI! 
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The Long & the Short & the Tall 
WILLIS HALL 


Of this play reviewers have said: “Best since Journey's End.” 
“The play is utterly convincing. These men talk and bicker 
as soldiers really do.”’ ““The most human and absorbing play 
. . . It introduces a dramatist with the master’s touch. . . 
a play that mingles humour and plain human nature so 


expertly.” 


West Side Story 


ARTHUR LAURENTS 


“Mr. Arthur Laurents’ book 
provides, perhaps, one of the 
best scripts any musical has 
ever had. It proves again the 
truth that a strong stervy ~"’ 
presented is the basis cat 
good things in the theatre.” 
—The Times Educationa. 
Supplement. 12s. 6d. 


The Pleasure of 
his Company 


SAMUEL TAYLOR 


This new comedy, now 
running at the Haymarket 
Theatre, tells the amusing story 
of a father arriving for his 
daughter’s wedding—a daugh- 
ter whom he has never seen 
since she was a baby, for he 
is divorced from her mother 
—and quite turning her head. 

10s. 6d. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


80 in the Shade 


CLEMENCE DANE 


This enchanting play is now 
running at the Globe Theatre. 
“Clemence Dane has written 
a beautifully staged, delight- 
fully dressed piéce d’occasion 
for Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Lewis Casson.” 
— Sunday Times. 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


The Complaisant 


Lover 
GRAHAM GREENE 


This is Graham Greene’s first 
“entertainment” for the stage; 
in it he presents a domestic 
triangle that could easily be 
the basis of a tragedy—but 
tragedy is averted, and we 
have instead a comedy that is 
both amusing and disturbingly 
close to experience. 

10s. 6d. 





Write for a full list of plays and theatre books 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON WI 





























EVANS FLAY S 


Now released for performance 

LOOK BACK IN ANGER John Osborne 

(3m., 2f.) 
THE LOVEBIRDS Basil Thomas 

(6m., 6f.) 
CASH IN THE KITTY 

(3m., 5f.) Dennis Driscoll 
DOWN THE HATCH 

(6m., 4f.) Dennis Driscoll 
RIDE A COCK HORSE 

(S5m., 5f.) William Barrow 
THE HAPPY MAN 

(2m., 4f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 

(3m., 2f., 1 spr.) lan Main 
DODO IN LOVE 

(4m., 2f.) Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 

(3m., 5f.) William Douglas Home 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 

(5m., 4f.) Ted Willis and Richard Gordon 
A ogy Aes OF SCANDAL 

(Sm.. 4f.) Aimée Stuart 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 

(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 

(4m., Sf.) Hugh Mills 
THE HAMLET OF STEPNEY GREEN 

(7 m., 6 f.) Bernard Kops 
THE IRON DUCHESS 


(6m., 5f.) William Douglas Home 
6s. net 


Future releases 
DEAR DELINQUENT Jack Popplewell 
(Sm., 3f.) Ist September, 1959 
THE ENTERTAINER John Osborne 


(Sm., 3f.) Ist September, 1959 
6s. net 


Copies ready but plays not yet released 
A TIME TO BE BORN  (4m., 4f.) Warren Tute 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF—  (5-8m., 5f.) Jack Popplewell 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 


6s. net. 


Please send 4d. stamp for complete catalogue 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
































FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 








The undermentioned plays will be available for production by amateurs on the 
dates named (1959). The price of the acting edition includes postage. 


| ae; mah, 8 - ee ee 


—_— 
THE CHALK GARDEN. A play in three TOUCH IT LIGHT. A comedy in three 
acts by Enid Bagnold. One interior scene acts by Robert Storey. One interior 
2 males, 7 females. Copy 6s. 5d. (Avail- scene. 8 males. Copy 6s. 5. (Available 
able September Ist.) July Ist.) 


THE RAPE OF THE BELT. A comedy 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN. A light comedy in three acts by Benn W. Levy. One 
in three acts by Noél Coward. One interior and one exterior scene. 3 males, 
interior scene. 8 males, 6 females. Copy 7 females. Copy 6s. ‘5d. (Available 
6s. Sd. (Available September Ist.) October Ist.) 


SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CROWN, 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH A comedy in three acts by Walter 
DOLL. A play in three acts by Ray Greenwood. One interior scene. 9 males, 
Lawler. One interior scene. 3 males, 4 females. Copy 6s. Sd. (Available 
4 females. Copy 6s. Sd. (Available September Ist.) 


septemsser Sst.) ANY OTHER BUSINESS. A play in 

three acts by George Ross and Camp- 
VERDICT. A play in two acts by Agatha bell Singer. One interior scene. 10 males, 
Christie. One interior scene. 6 males, 4 1 female. Copy 6s. 5d. (Available 
females. Copy 6s. 5d. (Available October Ist.) September Ist.) 





The undermentioned plays are now available for production by amateurs. 


A TICKLISH BUSINESS. A tight THE QUIET ROOM. A play im three 
comedy in three acts by Ronald Millar. acts by Jean Dalrymple. One interior 
Two interior scenes. 7 males, 3 females. scene. 4 males, 8 females. Copy 5s. 5d. 
Copy 6s. 5d. 


DOUBLE TAKE. Originally produced A FEATHER IN HIS CAP. A comedy 
under tile THREE WAY SWITCH by in three acts by Joan Morgan. One interior 
Ronald Jeans. One interior scene. 6 males, scene. 5 males, 4 females. Copy 5s. 5d. 

3 females. Copy 6s. 5d. 


. =o , : WHAT SHALL WE TELL CAROLINE? 
MY FLESH, MY BLOOD. A play in A play in two scenes by John Mortimer. 
three acts by Bill Naughton. One interior One interior scene. 2 males. 2 females. 
scene. 6 males, 4 females. Copy 5s. 5d. Copy 3s. 3d. . 

THE DREAM HOUSE. A broad comedy 

by Philip King and Falkland Cary. Two THE DOCK BRIEF. A play by John 
interior scenes. 4 males, 5 females. Copy Mortimer. One interior scene. 2 males 
Ss. 5d. Copy 3s. 3d. 





———- - 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DrRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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The Scottish Community Drama Association 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


St. Regulus Hall, The University, St. Andrews, Fife 
August Ist to [5th, 1959 


Subjects: Acting, Production, Mime, Movement, Speech, Make-up, Musical Comedy 
and Opera.—Fees (including residence) £21 


Enquiries: Mr. L. G. LANGWILL, C.A. Secretary, Scottish Community Drama Assn. 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 











AT LAST! 
An up-to-date and fully-equipped 


THEATRE/HALL 
in West London 


The Philbeach Hall 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 
2 
EXCELLENT STAGE, 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING. 
WELL-DESIGNED 
DRESSING ROOMS. 
REFRESHMENT BAR. 
© 


Hall Manager: 
MRS. DON KELLETT 
28 Bramham Gardens, S.W.5 
(Tel.: FREmantle 9659) 











IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 























DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 STUDIOS AVAILABLE FROM 2/- PER HOUR 
MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


4 Blandiord St., Marylebone High St., W.!1 
WELbeck 6804/9907/4303 
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GLAMORGAN 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


AGth SUMMER 
VACATION SCHOOL 


BARRY 
27th July—7th August, 1959 


The Drama Course at this year’s Sum- 
mer School will consist of the under- 
mentioned sections:— 

(a) Acting 

(b) Movement and Speech 

(c) Production 


Prospectus and application forms for 
this and OTHER COURSES can be 
obtained from 
EMLYN STEPHENS, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Director of Education, 
County Hall, Cardiff 

















EVANS PLAYS 


The author of ‘‘Dear Delinquent”’ 
and **‘Dead on Nine’’ adds to his 
brilliant successes with— 


THE 
VANITY CASE 


Jack Popplewell 





(4m., 3f. 1 set. 6/—) 


in which the hitherto successful 
actor-criminal is trapped by 
his own conceit. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


ENS 








PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1959 


| (Perthshire - Scotiand) 


Directed by Kenneth Ireland 








(9th Season) 
APRIL 25 to OCTOBER 3 


THE WONDER! A Woman keeps a Secret 
(Susannah Centlivre/David Garrick) 
AN IDEAL THE 
HUSBAND | SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (james Bridie) 


bahees eo MADELEINE 
(W. Somerset SMITH 
Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
World Premiére of 
THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
An historical drama of the Borgias 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 
The Plays Produced by Peter Streuli and jo Duc 
Settings by Stephen Doncaster and Robert Weaver 
CONCERTS - ART - RESTAURANT 
“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS’ 
Send stamp for complete Season's Programme 
Booking at Theatre (Tei 233). and Agents. 


“Scotland’s 
Theatre in the Hills” > 4 











SUMMER HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey, 
and 
Chanticleer Theatre, South Kensington, 
London 


July $5 — July 11 Leatherhead £8/8/0 
July 26 — Aug. Leatherhead £8/8/0 
Aug. 2 — Aug. 8 Leatherhead £8/8/0 
Aug.9 — Aug. 15 London £8/8/0 
Aug. 17— Aug. 21 (EVE) London £5/5/0 


Hostel accommodation available. 
Director: MARIAN NaYLorR 
Professional Stage Staff. 

These Courses can be enjoyed by all who are 
interested in Acting, Teaching, or Production 
whether beginners or experienced students. This 


is the tenth year of the Courses, and all age 
groups have been represented in the past. 


Syllabus from: 
MARIAN NAYLOR 


6 THE KEIR, WESTSIDE, WIMBLEDON 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
Tel.: Wim. 2161 

















“as “So > 
Ey microphones 
FOR ALL} SOUND REQUIREMENTS 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD. are designers and 
manufacturers of microphones for use in all 
departments of sound reproduction, including 
Model LFV/59. “Full stage, film, television, broadcasting and recording 
anol Sen tema as well as for educational requirements. A wide 
is required that sight of the range of models is available and information about 
Mane ERE Gas Sp GEM, the types most suitable for your purposes will 
gladly be sent on request. 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD., 


ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, REGENTS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 Telephone: PRimrose 8844 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


Professional Department 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


Period Costumes for Hire from Largest Stock in the British Isles 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


Revues, Light Entertainment and Pantomimes 








Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: History Lesquare London 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 
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“ MORRIS * 
ANGEL 


COSTUMES 


~<“Jeo k the pont | 


The same authentic costume designs 
used on the Professional Stage are 
available to Amateur Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies for most 
productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD. 
117/119 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5678 
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Seenic Colours 


oo 
Canvas and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproof Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics 

and Hessian, Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and 

all Sundry Materials for painting yourfown Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 
We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required. 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and you 
may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.), 79; LONGFACRE,{TLONDON, W.C.2. 
Established 1840 _ Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 


MODERATE CHARGES 





25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 











* STAR * 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN 
MUSICALS, REVUES, PLAYS, 
OPERAS and PAGEANTRY 
LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 


HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service : Reasonable Rates 
78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 





Wy 
WATTS-<CORRY 


rf! 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of New Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


306 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 


Northern Agents for 


HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 








For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 


Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 








Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


Catalogue Free 


EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 














For Hire REX HOWARD For Sale 











RING or TABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 








500-watt 
Batten 
or Wing 


Spots, Floods 
Floats, Battens 
Switchboards 
Cinabex Colour 
Media 
Dimmers 

U.V. Lighting 
Accessories 
Neon Displays 











MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. “& i 22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 
Catalogue sent on request ELGar 804! (5 lines) 
Depots at : Birmingham - Manchester - Coventry North Shields 


Glasgow 








GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 


2 pie 
C ( 


Dtelettr Spectalests 


44 AMHURST ROAD +: HACKNEY - LONDON 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
Head Office: 


REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE, 
LONDON, N.1I2 

Telephone: HiLiside 6373/6 


|| REDUCED || 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 
Value of Property 


to be insured not 12 Days 20 Days 
exceeding Cover Cover 


£100 20/- 27/6 

£250 25/- 32/6 

£500 27 / 6 35/ - 

£1,000 35/- 45/- 

(£1,500 40/- 52/6 

£2,000 45/- 60/- 
RISKS COVERED 





. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 
EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 





Sound Effects 


* | 
| 
All effects on one record | 


by express post 
* 


| 


| 
Ring TEM 7484/5 | 


Bishop Sound & Electrical 
Co. Lid. 
48 MONMOUTH STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 

















THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham. Kings Norton Boys’ Grammar 
School 


Birmingham. Bordesley Green Technical 
School 


Birmingham. Biue Coat Schoo! 
Coventry. Belgrade Theatre 
Nuneaton. New Methodist Church 
Oldbury. 1.C.1. Sports Pavilion 
Reading. St. Joseph's Convent 
Redruth. Flamingo Halli 

Shipston on Stour. High Schoo! 
Stoke-by-Nayland. M.S. School 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 


Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtrai 3834 




















“ GIMBERTS”” 


N. &C. WEBB 
Park House Farm, Cedar Avenue, 
Whitefield, Manchester 
Phone Nos. WHI. 2076 and EAS. 0388 
Note. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
New address and phone numbers 





STAGE & TELEVISION 
FURNISHERS 
with the finest comprehensive stock of 


Modern and Period Furniture etc. 
for Hire 





MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 





We specialise in hiring complete sets to 
LARGE AND SMALL Dramatic 
Societies at REASONABLE CHARGES 














HALL & 
DIXON un. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 


T 


19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 


HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 





CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 











STAGE CLOTHS 
CURTAINS 


AND 
DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


& 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


* 
Also 


TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON=s——"-W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 








ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
W Hitehali 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 











EVANS PLAYS 


WITCH 
ERRANT 


An improbable comedy 
by 


R. A. Dick 


(3 or 4m., 7f. 6/—) 


Send 1/— for a reading copy 
on 10 days’ loan 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

















BIND YOUR COPIES 


Readers of Drama who preserve their 
copies will be interested to know that 
we can supply a self-binding device 
(Easibind) which holds twelve copies. 
The binders, which are strongly made 
and attractively bound in green, with 
the title DRAMA in gold on the spine, 
cost 10s. 6d. each, plus Is. 6d. postage. 
They are simple to use, and copies can 
be inserted or extracted at will. 


Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 














J U P } T F RECORDINGS LTD. 
22B EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.i 
announce for july release 
SYBIL THORNDIKE and LEWIS CASSON 


reading poetry on an EP 45 r.p.m. disc (jep OOC3) 


Records previously issued include 


THE JUPITER ANTHOLOGY OF 20th CENTURY POETRY read by 8 poets and 7 other readers including Jill 
Balcon, John Betjeman, C. Day Lewis, Christopher Hassall, Pauline Letts, Stephen Murray and Edith Sitwell. 
(Parts | and Il, two 12 in. discs JUR OOAI and OOA2) 


SLO 1870 


Full details about these and other records from the above address, 
(or from retailers). Please mention DRAMA when writing. 











SINCE 1790 


L. & H. NATHAN 
“THE” THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 


AND 


PERRUQUIER 


TO THE 
AMATEUR STAGE 


12 PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
MRS. A. RAWLINGS STUFFED ANIMALS 
Late Doreen Erroll Establishment BIRDS 
FOR HIRE HUNTING TROPHIES 


Historical Costumes of every description THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
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This versatile Strand lantern has many applications to small 
stage lighting requirements in Schools, Village Halls, etc. 
either as a flood or for fixed spotting. 


+ ES holder to take 60, 100, 150, or 
200 watt lamp. 


Anodised aluminium reflector with 
adjustment to give wide or medium 
beam. 


Metal colour frame in runners with 
sprung hinged lid to prevent stray 
light. 


Robust housing attractively styled 
and well finished complete with tilt- 
in’, cradle and locking wheels. 





HOOD ATTACHMENT 
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of the hood attachment shown left it 
can be used as a fixed beam spotlight. 
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Hood attachment 7/6 
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TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


NE of the welcome, but none the less wonderful, features of our theatrical 

life to-day, is the drawing-power of Stratford-upon-Avon. As soon as postal 

bookings begin, there are eight thousand letters to open: at the height of 
the holiday season to get admission to the theatre is as difficult as getting into a 
Cup Final. Should any production be unfavourably reviewed, it can be said with 
accuracy “The notices make no difference’. 

The causes of Stratford’s mass-visitation are several, star-cast productions 
that take the eye, good catering, and the lure of the Birthplace. (But the Birthplace 
was there when box-office business was trifling.) Increased tourism is also a potent 
force. Overseas visitors to this country rose from 452,670 in 1936 to 1,180,430 in 
1957. These figures are quoted in the Arts Council’s first Report on Housing the 
Arts in Great Britain. Not all the million have the arts in mind, but many do want 
to see and hear something of our best and this continually increasing invasion is 
another argument for providing suitable spectacles suitably housed, whether in 
National Theatres in London and the capitals of Scotland and Wales or in smaller 
places with tourist appeal. What can be done by private enterprise has been shown 
at Stratford, which has been privately endowed and has never had a penny of 
public subsidy, and also, on a smaller scale, at Pitlochry in the centre of the 
Perthshire Highlands. Pitlochry has a resident population of only 2,384. But it has 
a Summer Theatre with a good repertory running from May until October. 

The significant feature is the common desire for an outing. People who will 
not support a theatre in their own town swarm to London in bus parties and travel 
considerable distances to do so. The coming of the motor-car turned Stratford- 
upon-Avon into Stratford-upon-petrol, very much to the town’s and the theatre’s 
profit. One might almost surmise that the way to fill a couple of National Theatres 
in England would be to establish one in a pleasant country town with good 
scenery and holiday facilities somewhere between the London and Birmingham 
conurbations and another at Buxton which has most of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, as well as Derbyshire and Cheshire, millions within fifty or sixty miles. 

The Arts Council policy supports subsidies to get people from small places to 
visit properly equipped theatres with capable companies in larger places instead 
of touring fit-up companies to travel round the country. This seems to fit in with 
the taste of the moment, which disdains playgoing on the spot and regards the 
journey as an essential part of the entertainment. 

But fashions change and the love of being taken for a ride does not excuse lack 
of theatrical provision in one’s own region. The Arts Council Report will cover 
the area most denuded, that is England outside London, in its second volume. 
Meanwhile it has collected all the facts about premises for drama, music, and art 
exhibitions in London, Scotland, and Wales. There are recommendations, such 
as that the National Theatre on the South Bank should be built in two stages, the 
ceremonial and cultural use of the Inigo Jones Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, 
now the United Services’ Museum, support of the Barbican Scheme for a residential 
and cultural settlement in the City of London, and the centralising in the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government of the statutory listing of theatres for preserva- 
tion. The particular problems of Scotland and Wales are also discussed. 

All these are matters as complicated as they are important. They cannot be 
treated briefly. All concerned should obtain this First Report which supplies 
innumerable facts as well as its own suggestions on policy. It costs 5s. and the 


address of the Arts Council is 4 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


: MILES MALLESON, BARRIE INGHAM and PAULINE JAMESON in ‘Sganarelle’ by 
Moliére at the Old Vic. Photograph by Angus McBean. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


HE year opened with the living 

theatre, in pursuit of new plays, 

decidedly short of breath. The 
old masters, though, even without 
Shakespeare in the team, kept going 
with unabated vigour. An opening 
salute should go to the 59 Theatre 
Company, which has taken over the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, with an engaging 
combination of highmindedness and 
bravado. Their first three offerings were 
interesting; one was magnificent. 

To begin with, they mounted 
Buechner’s Danton’s Death—its first pro- 
fessional production here. Buechner was 
very much an angry young man, com- 
plete with comfortable bourgeois back- 
ground; and the play, written when he 
was twenty, is full of relished rhodo- 
montade. Of the Hammersmith com- 
pany, in James Maxwell’s translation 
and under the direction of Casper 
Wrede, only Danton himself was able 
to rise to his opportunities: Patrick 
Wymark opened up into a fine bullfrog 
defiance. Most of my colleagues recoiled 
from this production; yet the crowd 
scencs had the smell and feel of period 
in them (eighteenth-century France 
seen through the thick lenses of nine- 
teenth-century Germany); Malcolm 
Pride’s sets, odd bits of furniture against 
a smoky background, served the 
chronicle well; and it is something, 
after all, to have seen ten or so men 
guillotined one after another on-stage. 

Next came that excellent institution, 
a double bill, a new translation by 
Michael Meyer of Strindberg’s Creditors 
being balanced by Otway’s version of 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. The latter, alas, 
did not succeed, because the central 
actor commanded neither the sympa- 
thetic personality nor the mercurial 
technical skill required. Creditors, on the 
other hand, held the stage remarkably 
well. It is always a pleasure to see Mai 
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Zetterling really acting, rather than 
wailing along as one of those bleached 
and pathos-laden waifs who have so 
often come her way. Nothing bleached, 
nothing pathos-laden, about Tekla, the 
vampire of the North; Miss Zetterling 
glittered murderously, sweetly, gaily, 
hatefully along while her first husband, 
played with rasping ease by Michael 
Gough, tried at once to open the eyesand 


destroy the few remaining shreds of 


peace of the tottering sculptor whom 
She had fixed upon next; Lyndon 
Brook, haggard and groping, played the 
part from the inside out, and projected 
a racking sense of doom. 

When the company announced that 
they would follow Creditors with Ibsen’s 
Brand one felt inclined to protest. True, 
Mr. Wrede comes from Finland; but 
surely he would allow us some respite 
from hyperborean gloom? Besides, 
memories of reading Brand suggested 
that if to all intents and purposes it had 
never before been performed in London 
the reason was not far to seek. Ah well, 
we sighed, at least it will be interesting 
to see it staged—not least because Ibsen 
meant it merely to be read. He was in 
his late thirties when he _ escaped 
from the petty provincialism he so much 
despised in his native country, and in 
Rome settled down to expand in the 
sun and mull over his grievances and 
his aspirations. Brand, coming well 
before all the plays we know, was the 
first fruit. Into the village by the fiord 
stalks the young idealist. Scene by 
scene, with peasants, with small-town 
officials, with an old school friend, with 
his mother, his wife, the preacher’s very 
real strength and courage are displayed; 
and at the same time his fatal weakness 
is made clear to us—his terrible 
intransigence, the pride which twists 
his devotion to truth, 

It seems now extraordinary to me 
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PATRICK McGOOHAN and DILYS HAMLETT in Ibsen’s ‘Brand’ at the Lyric Theatre, 


Hammersmith. Photograph by Ivor Sharp. 


that none of our leading actors (except 
Sir Ralph Richardson on the radio) 
has felt inclined to attack this tre- 
mendous part. For it is obvious, once 
one has seen the piece in Michael 
Meyer’s extremely judicious abridg- 
ment and translation (rhythmical but 
unrhymed) that there are opportunities 


here equal to those in Lear. Patrick 
McGoohan in his first major réle went 
encouragingly far under Michael Elliott’s 
direction towards realising them. At 
first he was too abrupt, conveying not 
fanaticism but peevishness; but he 
grew with the approach to disaster, 
Stoned by his flock, his wife dead, alone 





on the bare mountain, shocked into 
doubt at last, Mr. McGoohan, bleeding 
and tattered, writhing and on his knees 
beneath the fatal avalanche, rose to the 
dimension of true tragedy. 

To my mind Dilys Hamlett, though 
clearly an excellent actress, is cast in 
too sophisticated a mould for Brand’s 
long-suffering wife Agnes. ‘Though she 
spoke with intelligence and feeling in 
those scenes where her child and the 
memory of her child are stripped from 
her, she could not escape from a 
certain misplaced polish which fitted 
neither the play nor the acting of the 
rest of the company: among which 
Patrick Wymark’s bloat Mayor was 
matched by two first-rate contribu- 
tions from Peter Sallis. Richard Negri’s 
sets, and Richard Pilbrow’s lighting 
grappled with fair success with the 
appalling task of combining naturalistic 
Norwegian scenes of extreme gloom 
with symbolic sunbursts of divine 
splendour. And all concerned very 
sensibly refrained from sentimentalising 
the final curtain, so that we could decide 
for ourselves whether that voice from 


the storm saying ‘He is the God of Love’ 
was a belated recognition from within 
Brand, or an intimation from elsewhere. 

This production rather dwarfs every- 
thing else in the recent London theatre. 
It might have been matched by some- 


thing from the repertoire of the 
Comédie frangaise; but that turbulent 
body chose to play for safety and bring 
for its three-week visit to the Prince’s 
Theatre only a comedy and two farces, 


which offered the double advantage of 
being easier for us to enjoy and of 


concealing the company’s weakness 
while making the most of its strength. 
The ex-ballet-dancer Robert Hirsch 
played Scapin with all the Commedia 
dell’arte flourish, the 
scampering impudence the part de- 
mands. M. Hirsch also carried the day 
in Le Dindon, as a strutting gallant 
reduced, in one of the great comic 
scenes of the theatre, to impotence 

for the best of all possible reasons and, 
in M. Hirsch’s mime, a marvellous 


virtuosity of 


alternation of twinge and lethargy. In 
this play the merits of an established 
company, and a tradition of farcical 
playing, shone at their brightest. Jean 
Meyer’s production, which has been 
in the programmes for at least four 
years, carpenters wild burlesque and 
subtle underplaying brilliantly together. 
The clockwork figures not only spin 
deliciously but come to life; impossible 
to improve on the burly tenderness 
of Louis Seigner as an old, bent, retired 
officer and the bewildered contentment 
of Andrée de Chauviron as his chubby, 
stone-deaf wife caught up in this bed- 
room imbroglio. 

In mounting Moliére’s Les Femmes 
Savantes the company was able to offer 
two first-rate performances: by Lise 
Delamare (who also distinguished her- 
self in Musset’s Un Caprice) as the angry 
and unreasonable Philaminte, her bear- 
ing and her speech alike commanding 
attention in their grandeur and attack: 
and by Jacques Sereys (who also 
contributed a dazzling sketch of chun- 
nering senility to Scapin) as the vicious 
little poet ‘Trissotin. For the rest it was 
sad to see the Comédie frangaise failing in 
precisely the same ways as we should 
expect an English company to fail. 
Mme. de Chauviron, for example, 
played a silly old woman as if she 
would be Margaret Rutherford if she 
dared; and by omitting the conviction 
lapsed into buffoonery. And Daniel 
Lecourtois, as the bourgeois hemmed 
in by a clutch of pretentiously blue- 
stockinged women, driven into a long 
tirade on the subject, delivered it with 
an insensitivity of phrasing, of feeling 
for the architecture of a speech, as 
unexpected as it was disappointing. 

Of course there was much to enjoy in 
this season: Le Dindon is enchanting 
fun throughout: Suzanne _ Lalique’s 
décor and costumes for Les Femmes 
Savantes deliciously contrasted the 
austerity of the ladies’ bookshelves, the 
svelte or sturdy neatness of the men, 
and the belling splendour of the women, 
whose devotion to letters in no way 
impaired their figures. Maicheline 





DEREK FRANCIS and CHRISTINE FINN in 


Boudet’s laughing speech in Scapin was 
executed with the skill of a coloratura 
soprano and the judgment of a chemist 
making up a prescription. But let us 
not delude ourselves into supposing that 
at any time we were being offered great 
theatre. 

Those with a taste for comparisons 
could, if they wished, compare not 
only the two Scapins but Coemédie 
frangaise Moliére with the Old Vic’s. 
Miles Malleson’s versions of Sganarelle 
(another one-part play, enabling the 
bon bourgeois to off-load some long-pent 
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“Lartutle’ at the Old Vic. Photo: McBean. 


convictions on the over-rated subject 
of honour—delivered by Mr. Malleson 
himself with delicious wattle-waggling, 
nose-quivering brio) and Tartuffe, being 
in prose, are at once homelier than their 
originals—without in the least being 
false to them. This was offset at the Old 
Vic by dressing the ladies of good M. 
Orgon’s household with an abandon 
which might have dazzled le Roi Soleil 
himself, and making the usual pert 
servant, in the person of Christine Finn, 
into a stunning little baggage. Gerald 
James’s Orgon, strangely resembling 





Harry Secombe, Norman Scace’s sinis- 
ter bailiff, and Barrie Ingham’s Damis 
——a takingly gay and virile jeune premier 
—led a more than adequate supporting 
company. And I was much impressed 
by Derek Francis’s Tartuffe, which 
struck me as altogether more intelligent 
than that of Fernand Ledoux lately at 
the Comédie frangaise. This is one of the 
great characters of drama. He can be 
played as a fanatic or as a swindling 
crook; but to take one line or the other 
is to over-simplify. Mr. Francis’s modu- 
lations into and out of sincerity were 
most skilfully done; his greasy contempt 
could be seen to crumble into shame- 
faced lechery—the worst of him brought 
flickering into daylight for a moment 
the best of him; and this was no mean 
achievement. 

It was, paradoxically, in doing one 
of our own classic farces that the short- 
comings of the English stage, and the 
merits of the Comédie frangaise, were most 
convincingly demonstrated. The Old 
Vic’s production of The Magistrate 
showed up all too clearly our lack of a 
true farcical tradition, our actors’ lack 
of practice in comic invention. Pinero 
quite effectively constructs a nonsensical 
entertainment designed to poke fun at 
excessive respectability. Michael Hor- 
dern, as the magistrate forced to run 
half across London to escape from the 
police, and then to sentence his own 
wife to prison, executed at least one 
first-rate farcical cadenza; John Phil- 
lips sketched a Colonel, Jack May a 
Captain, in a happy contrast of 
exuberance and gioom. But Douglas 
Seale, producing, quite failed to 
extract from the rest of the company 
(Gerald James, in a quiet part this time, 
an honourable exception) the controlled 
ebullience which gives life to this most 
insubstantial of genres. 

Far more successful, in an even more 
difficult task, were Theatre Workshop, 
who followed up a knockabout glimpse 
of Soho by Frank Norman, discourag- 
ingly entitled Fings Ain’t Wot They Used 
T’Be (lively in patches but too loosely 
organised to be more than a tentative 
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shot at a work for the stage) with a 
revival of their production of The 
Dutch Courtesan, by John Marston, 
Jonson’s prime opponent in the War of 
the Theatres, and later his collaborator. 
This is one of those scrambled London- 
pride moralities, echoing Chaucer and 
prefiguring The Beggar’s Opera, which 
bubble with life. The Theatre Work- 
shop company was a little subdued 
despite an importation of modern 
intonations, as though this sort of 
Elizabethan gusto had been too much 
even for Joan Litthkewood. But Marston 
was an interesting writer; he had ideas 

-his Crispinella (admirably played by 
Stella Riley) comes straight out of 
Ibsen, his young rake Freewill suggests 
an Anouilh hero. His courtesan is a fine 
villainness, but also suffers (Anne Beach 
attacked her well, but with such an 
awkward accent as to be barely intelli- 
gible). All this, against a_ swirling 


background of what looked like the 
Gorbals, the company kept on the boil 
with a taking enthusiasm. 

I have taken enthusiasm with me to 
a number of new plays—and had very 


little return on my capital outlay. 
First among them one which should 
surely count among the old plays, 
since Anouilh wrote Voyageur sans 
Baggages over twenty years since. 
Arriving at the Arts Theatre in John 
Whiting’s translation it sustained with 
difculty its reputation as one of 
Anouilh’s best plays, despite some 
excellent acting, which for once left 
Denholm Elliott not the most dis- 
traught character on the stage. He 
played the young amnesiac with both 
edge and grace; and Elizabeth Sellars 
brought a thigh-stroking intensity to his 
dubious sister-in-law—a_ performance 
nicely balanced by her mondaine charm 
in Madame de, the airy nothing which 
M. Anouilh confected from Louise de 
Vilmorin’s conte especially for the Arts 
Theatre, and which Peter Hall directed 
with a lively deployment of piano- 
strumming narrator, screen and 
silhouette. Another Arts Theatre offer- 
ing was a play by an Arts Council 








DENHOLM ELLIOTT and HUGH JAMES in ‘Traveller Without Luggage’ by Anouilh at 
the Arts Theatre. Photograph by Argus McBean. 


bursary holder, The 


Kenneth Jupp. 
Buskers proved effective enough in its 
combination of squalor, represented by 
a troupe of very down-at-heel strolling 


players, simple strong drama, and 
quasi-philosophical overtones in the 
manipulation of time and identity. 
Less adventurous, the Royal Court 
followed up the harmless and highly 
successful The Long and the Short and the 
Tall with an equally innocuous little 
piece, Sugar in the Morning, by Donald 
Howarth. This is essentially an exercise 
in domestic pathos; given the Royal 


Court treatment—visible stage equip- 
ment, for example—it did not magically 
turn into something else, despite a 
strangely mannered performance by 
Margaret Johnston as the middle-aged 
provincial woman, whose social and cul- 
tural aspirations lead her into priggish 
silliness, and whose loneliness leads her 
into a wretched bout of self-deception. 

The Hidden River, at the Cambridge 
Theatre, could not be rescued even by 
one of Alan MacNaughtan’s most 
ominously suave performances. We 
come back to our daily bread, our 
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KAY HAMMOND and HUGH SINCLAIR in ‘Gilt and Gingerbread’ by Lionel Hale at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


‘light comedies’. The best of them 
was Lionel Hale’s Gilt and Gingerbread 
(Duke of York’s). John Clements 
admirably embodies that well-known 
phenomenon, the successful man who 
in fact is nearly always just out of his 
depth in almost all departments of 
life: Kay Hammond is every English- 
man’s ideal of the woman who will 
excitingly teeter on the verge of 
adventure but never be so tiresome as 
to topple in; and Richard Briers contri- 
butes a charming study in difhdent 
doggedness, tempered by dismay. 
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Cicely Courtneidge is agreeable com- 
pany too, and would be more so if she 
would do less. Often in Fool’s Paradise 
(Apollo Theatre), a quite engaging 
vehicle provided by Peter Coke, Miss 
Courtneidge in an idle moment brings 
off a perfectly timed flick of comedy; 
but like so many British players with 
a large personal following she will 
not trust her own gifts, or even cultivate 
them, but must needs spend most of the 
time rubbing our noses in them. 

Some plays are good, some bad- 
and some in both categories are simply 
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dead: e.g. Mr. Fox of Venice at the 
Piccadilly Theatre, a comedy-thriller 
remotely based on Volpone which not 
even the combined talents of Denis 
Carey, Paul Rogers and Newton Blick 
could spark into life: and Kenneth 
Horne’s Wolf’s Clothing (Strand) a gen- 
teel farce about mistakenly exchang- 
ed bedrooms in which even a certain 
period charm was too faint for Derek 


Farr’s pouts or Muriel Pavlow’s rose- 
fresh gaiety to be of the slightest use. 

I end deliberately with a dying fall, 
for it is a long time since three months 
have passed with so few worthwhile 
new plays appearing. Surely one every 
six weeks is not too much to ask—not 
one masterpiece, but one well-wrought, 
intelligent, dramatically effective piece? 
That strain again... 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


which soaring costs have placed on 

Broadway production have caused 
the many people frustrated by them to 
create a host of small theatres ‘off 
Broadway’, and these have often 
exercised the most creative influence 
on the New York theatre. This year 
they are still as numerous as ever: but 
their influence seems to be waning. 
Most of them are occupied with 
revivals of successes, some recent (such 
as Separate Tables, The Boy Friend, The 
Crucible), some of older vintage (Our 
Town or, surprisingly, Widowers’ Houses) 
or even such Jacobean brandy as ’71s 
Pity She’s a Whore. The standard is so 
variable that for most of these shows the 
audience is composed of the enthusiasts 
who have the hunger to sampleall 
dishes, and the discomfort in which they 
are enjoyed adds to the sensation of 
eclecticism. 

All the notable new plays to be shown 
have been in some way connected with 
religion. Heloise, James Forsyth’s rather 
solemn but distinguished treatment of 
the Abelard love affair, has survived 
the whole season despite a mediocre 
performance; this romantic angle on 
religion has many adherents. Royal 
Gambit, Herman Gressieker’s allegory 
with Henry VIII and his six wives for 
characters, delves deeper and proves a 
rarely exciting piece of intellectual 
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theatre. It is a study of the futility of 
man’s attempt at independence, exhibi- 
ting in the character of Henry the self- 
delusions by,which, according to the 
author, man has allowed himself to be 
governed since the Renaissance. But 
its final proposition, summarised by 
Katharine of Aragon, is that the ‘new’ 
age which alone can bring man’s 
salvation is the Middle Ages rewrit:a 
sadly reactionary conclusion to a lively 
and timely argument. 

Off Broadway in another direction, 
some important work has been done in 
church drama. The Broadway Chapel 
Players staged at Easter a play which 
showed the participants in the Passion 
as refreshingly human beings, un- 
predictable and thrown off their 
balance by the event—Zhe Women at 
the Tomb by the Belgian dramatist 
Michel de Ghelderode. Union Seminary 
gave as part of its Drama Programme 
the first American showings of Ghéon’s 
The Mystery of the Finding of the Cross and 
Benjamin Britten’s Noye’s Fludde. And 
most notable of all, Pro Musica re- 
staged its superb revival of the Play of 
Daniel from Beauvais. This is one of the 
best works of the twelfth-century 
Renaissance and, presented with im- 
peccable taste and musicianship, 
proved a most satisfying experience. 
We should surely congratulate the 
United States on being able to do to 
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perfection an ancient European work 
of art, and urge that we be allowed to 
see the production on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

But all this throws into relief the 
fact that, in terms of theatre, the lead 
this season has really been with 
Broadway. Looking down the list, what 
is heartening is to note that the 
memorable work, and largely also the 
successful work, has been of the 
adventurous rather than the safely 
commercial kind. 

The two plays which have won the 
season's awards have both been serious 
dramas. A Raisin in the Sun, the first play 
by a negro writer to reach Broadway, 
deals with the tribulations of a negro 
family in a Chicago tenement. It is a 
powerful drama, and the characterisa- 
tion is naturally rich and authentic: 
but it is really old-fashioned in type, and 
has benefited greatly from the current 
tenderness of conscience on the race 
question which may particularly be 
counted on in the New York theatre 
audience. The ending, which sees the 
negro family venturing into a white 


district despite well-meant warnings, 


leaves more questions of character 
unanswered than one’s credulity will 
stomach. But it is finely acted, with that 
verve which a coloured cast can always 
bring to its work. 

The other prizewinner is of far 
greater stature. Archibald Macleish 
has responded to the compulsion to 
seek a poet’s answer to the agonised 
questionings of our tume, and _ has 
turned for his material to the first 
great attempt at such an answer, the 
Book of Job. In 7B, he translates the 
patriarch into a successful businessman, 
and the disasters ]B suffers into a motor 
accident, the rape and murder of a 
young girl by a hoodlum, and an area 
bombing. The friends who visit him 
are, roughly, a Marxist, a Freudian and 
a Predestinarian. The setting is a circus 
‘which has been on the roads of the 
world for a long time’; and by the use 
of this convention Macleish has released 
himself from the realism of the interior 
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set and given himself the world for a 
stage. He also has given himself a 
couple otf protagonists who have a like 
freedom © movement between natural 
and © uatural: two old hands of the 
cire ing decide to play God and 
Satan, and so make it possible to use 
the fable in which the argument of the 
Book of Job ts encased as the framework 
for the modern play. 

The result is a major experience in 
the theatre. Seldom have audiences 
been more moved than by the first part 
of this play. That it does not end 
satisfactorily seems to be due to the 
poet’s lack of trust in his own material. 
Instead of allowing the friends to 
measure up to the situation, he treats 
them in a semi-satirical manner and 
thus deprives the main argument of its 
power. At the critical moment he has 
a loudspeaker, using the words of the 
Authorised Version, take over from the 
balloon-vendor the part of God. And at 
the conclusion, Sarah, JB's wife, returns 
to him for a finale in which their 
human love seems to be the only 
answer to despair. 

It is possible to suspect, from sub- 
sequent comments of his on the play, 
that Macleish would now write some of 
this differently: indeed the ending was 
strengthened between the time the play 
was launched at Yale and its appearance 
on Broadway. At any rate, it is a work 
of enduring significance, and the fact 
that it is a success on Broadway sets 
flags flying in one’s heart. 

Another work of similar stature is 
Tennessee Williams’ new play Sweet Burd 
of Youth. Tom Driver, the able young 
reviewer of The New Republic, character- 
ises this author as ‘a man whom we pay 
to have our nightmares for us’, and our 
recent experience of his work bears this 
out. When we complain, as we some- 
times do, that he is inclined to mor- 
bidity and to an over-emphasis on the 
lowest elements in human life, we might 
do well to remember Driver's defini- 
tion. If in an age like ours we do not 
have nightmares of his kind, maybe we 
need to pay him to do it so that we may 





‘]B’ by Archibald 


wake up somewhere nearer reality. 
Williams, of course, is a Southerner, 
and his plays reflect the heat which is 
entrapped in the dreams of his com- 
patriots. This play concerns a young 
man whose dreams are of sexual 
success, hitherto achieved by his real 
attractions, and of Hollywood success 


now that he is hitched to the wagon of 


a movie-queen. Brilliantly played by 
Geraldine Page, she has all the glamour 
and the eccentricity, and also the 
insecurity, of a queen whose throne may 
already have toppled from beneath her. 
The young man, in a comparably fine 
performance by Paul Newman, be- 


comes at once her slave and the slave of 
his own true love for the daughter of 


Macleish at the ANTA Theatre, New York. James Daly, Bert Conway, 
Andreas Voutsinas and Ivor Francis. Photograph by Friedman-Abeles. 
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the political boss of the region. He has 
given the girl a disease which has 
necessitated a “whore’s operation’; and 
the brutal father, who at first prevented 
their love when it was untainted, now 
determines to make the young man pay 
tit-for-tat by having him castrated. 
The play ends with him accepting this 
fate with a kind of nobility which seems 
to belong to him as we have come to 
know him. 

This is a tribute to the treatment of a 
story which could remain in the deepest 
mire by both author and director. The 
writing makes us all the time aware of 
eternal issues: the play is completely 
pagan, but it is religious in its relation 
of the misery and terror of the story to 





the greater{values both in man and in 
the world. When Chance Wayne 
finally addresses us as he turns to go 
with his executioners: 

I don’t ask for your pity, but just for your 
understanding——not even that! No, just for 
the recognition of me in you, and the enemy, 
time, in us all 

we give him what he asks for, and 
realise that we are involved once more 
in one of the most ancient of myths: 
‘O weep for Adonais. . ’ 

A large share of the credit for the 
success of both these productions should 
go to Elia Kazan, the director of genius 
who has worked with Williams for 
some years and who took on 7B as a 
challenge. He is greatly gifted with 
sheer theatrical skill, and sometimes 
in 7B he has exploited it to the point 
where it interferes with the poet’s 
stark conception. But in both plays he 
has succeeded in enlarging our vision 
to cosmic size and in keeping the 
brutalities of the play on the plane of 
the terrific rather than on that of the 
sordid. ‘Thus he has mediated to us 
two exalting experiences, with the 
considerable assistance of the designers, 
Boris Aronson for 7B and Jo Mielziner 
for Sweet Bird of Youth. 

One of last season’s plays which 
stayed over until Christmas was on a 
par with these: Zhe Visit by Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt, originally produced in 
the British provinces, and taken to New 
York instead of London. This is a 
shattering experience of the highest 
theatrical order as produced by Peter 
Brook and played by the Lunts and a 
mostly British cast. London should 
insist on seeing it, for the purgation 
involved is of that kind which leaves 
the actors utterly exhausted but the 
audience with its eyes open to a new 
vision: the terrible justice exacted by 
the woman wronged fifty years before 
evokes both depravity and _ nobility 
from a truly drawn group of human 
beings, and we are made to see a small 
German town as a microcosm of our 
world. 


O’Neill’s posthumous play A Touch of 


the Poet was the season’s first consider- 
able success: it is not of the size or 
quality of Long Day’s Journey or The 
Iceman Cometh, but gives Eric Portman 
a chance for a fine characterisation of a 
drunken braggart, with Helen Hayes as 
his wife. A number of adaptations have 
suffered in greater or less degree from 
being adaptations. Rashomon, though 
made enchanting to look at by Oliver 
Messel and skilfully directed by Peter 
Glenville, did not match up to the film 
which preceded it either as a script or 
in the performance by a non-Japanese 
cast. Requiem for a Nun, as we saw in 
London, exposes on the stage rents in 
its structure which can be hidden in 
the novel. The Disenchanted, despite a 
fine performance by Jason Robards Jr. 
as Manley Halliday, would not hold 
together and left poor Rosemary Harris 
without a character. Most succesful 
was the adaptation at the Phoenix, 
largest and most respected of the off- 
Broadway theatres, of Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory. This was the 
script seen in London in 1956, and it 
won acclaim with Fritz Weaver in the 
part played here by Paul Scofield. 

It is pleasant to end by recording 
an English triumph. Sir John Gielgud 
travelled from West to East across 
America giving his solo Shakespearian 
programme Ages of Man. It stayed on 
Broadway for a few weeks around 
Christmas: and even the most critical 
of New York theatregoers were still 
saying when the season ended that this 
was an unforgettable perfection. New 
York is not exactly Shakespeare’s 
town, solo programmes in a theatre are 
extremely suspect, and the omens were 
by no means all favourable. But New 
York remains grateful for being given 
two hours of revelation of the clear and 
complete meaning of many Shake- 
spearian parts through a_ reading 
without flamboyance, yet with theatri- 
cal mastery, presented in a programme 
prepared with perfect taste and balance 
to provide a unique opportunity of 
meeting one supreme artist through 
another. 





HELPING OUT THE BARD 


By IVOR 


HE Hundredth Season at Strat- 

ford-upon-Avon has assembled 

names of high renown to lead the 
players. It also began with an incident 
typifying the curious nature of our 
theatrical history in which the wheel 
is always coming full circle. The first 
production, that of Othello by Tony 
Richardson, was much criticised, not 
only for its absence of poetry but also 
for its irrelevant details such as a Duke 
of Venice to whom the damp of a canal 
climate is obviously the wrong one 
since he is gasping out his life in 
asthmatic collapse. This decision to 
enliven the Senate scene by putting a 
bit of death into it was what the 
Victorians called ‘a wheeze’ in both 
senses of the word. Never have I heard 
trouble of the lungs and larynx so 
noisily propelled. Another critical 
grievance was the presence of livestock 
in the shape of some well-trained 
hounds—dogs would be a title resented 
—who proceeded without trouble 
across the stage during the hue-and-cry 
in Act I. 

There is an ironic humour in this. 
Mr. Richardson, well known as an 
up-and-coming director in that Purlieu 
of Progress, Sloane Square, was simply 
doing what the old actor-managers 
were cursed for doing by the up-and- 
coming critics and producers of my 
youth. He was introducing livestock, 
and the presence of livestock in the 
Classics and the Higher Drama was 
regarded by advanced opinion as an 
inexcusable folly which _ recalled 
Augustus (Druriolanus) Harris or the 
goings-on in Beerbohm Tree’s Shake- 
spearian productions at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. There, in my boyhood, I 
would wait to watch the stage-door 
entrances and exits of the camels and 
other fauna deemed appropriate to the 
play in question. I remember seeing 
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Tree himself riding a suitably docile 
white horse in a panorama inserted in 
Richard IIT, Whenever anybody produced 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream the Athen- 
ian forest became a rabbit-warren and 
I recollect coneys in the cast when Basil 
Dean produced Jhe Dream at Drury 
Lane in 1924. Mr. Dean could reason- 
ably argue that, when at Drury Lane, 
one must do as Druriolanus did. 

But the revolt against zoological 
realism had already set in and it had 
reached dead-stock as well as live- 
stock. When Sir Nigel Playfair pro- 
duced As You Like Jt he refused, as a 
modernist, to introduce the carcase of 
a stag into Act IV, Scene II. That the 
songsters of ‘What shall he have who 
killed the deer?’ should display the 
corpse during their passage across the 
stage had been an age-long tradition. 
The absence of the stuffed cadaver 
horrified property-masters and scene- 
shifters while advanced opinion regard- 
ed it as a great blow struck for Progress. 
(‘Blows struck for Progress’ often turn 
out to be sadly dull thuds.) If even a 
show of venison was ‘out’, there was no 
longer any future for live dogs and 
rabbits and obviously these two cate- 
gories would not combine well in a cast. 

The larger mammals were relegated 
to Vulgar Spectacle, except, of course, 
in films. The Hollywood Romeo and 
Jultet was especially remarkable for its 
flock of sheep, not wholly relevant to 
the Veronese landscape, but largely 
featured as a major exhibit in the film’s 
publicity. But one thing was forgotten 
by the anti-livestock purists, namely 
that when Shakespeare thought that he 
could rely on amenable and harmless 
quadrupeds he readily whistled them 
up. “Exit Antigonus, pursued by a bear’, 
(Lhe Winter’s Tale, Act II1, Scene III). 
That, no doubt, was one of the big 
moments of the play since most of the 





spectators would be wondering just 
how amenable that bear would prove. 
But this was, after all, a Romantic 
Comedy and Shakespeare had _ the 


good luck to be spared the attention of 


dramatic critics with advanced opinions. 
The criticism which he got was of the 
conversational kind and came from the 
threepenny gentry in the galleries and 
the penny-a-head groundlings in the 
yard, neither of which classes was 
likely to resent the recruiting 
additional cast from the neighbouring 
menagerie of Paris Garden. They 
would no more bother about actors 
being clawed than about the safety 
of the boys who were hired to bait 
bears in the Southwark arenas. 

The interesting thing is that Mr. 
Richardson, reputedly no reactionary, 
went to Stratford in 1959 and did the 
kind of thing for which the Left was 
cursing the actor-managers at the turn 
of the century. He was helping the 
Bard not to be a bore by introducing 


new ‘business’. The dogs had only brief 


‘trot-on’ parts, but the asthmatic Duke 
dominated the stage for a while with 
his chesty noises and _ picturesque 
removal, presumably to the nearest 
mortuary. [he critical out-cry against 
such ‘pepping-up’ of the Senate Scene 
may have been noticed by Peter Hall 
who was just getting ready to produce 
The Dream. ‘Yhere is occasion in that 
piece to enlist not only rabbits but an 
entire pack of hounds in Act IV, 
Scene I. My guess is that Duke 
Theseus will not be featured at Strat- 
ford as an M.F.H. and that his spouse, 
the Amazonian Hippolyta, though 
described in the text as both ‘bouncing’ 


and ‘buskined’, will not arrive as one of 


those ladies of the chase whom one 
meets with their mounts in the glossy 
weeklies. It is also a fair bet that the 
Forest of Athens will be as little 
populated by rabbits as if it had been 
visited by myxomatosis. 

The grievance of Bernard Shaw in 
the eighteen-nineties and of other 
critics later was the use of the Bard to 
make a showman’s beano. Present-day 


of 
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costs prohibit a full spread of canvas 
and vast tonnage and poundage of 
production with regiments of ‘supers’. 
What the Puritans, like Bernard Shaw 
and William Poel, could not achieve 
by argument has been brought about 
by economic pressure. So there is 
plenty of opportunity for providing 
what they demanded, the words of the 
author. 

But still the word is what we do not 
get. In the Stratford Othello the first 
two acts were taken at such a pace and 
with such highly organised fights and 
carousals that one might have thought 
Shakespeare to be preparing the basis 
of a film-script and not composing a 
play in verse. (The bustle and hurly- 
burly were, to do _ the producer 
justice, most ethciently contrived.) In 
the last three acts it was rarely possible 
to appreciate that Shakespeare was a 
poet. Since the plot of Othello is both 
ridiculous and revolting the only excuse 
for reviving it lies in the music and 
majesty of the language. It is bad 
enough to have to watch the innocent 
Desdemona strangled by a _ gullible 
ass who has, like a sadistic madman, 
just sworn to ‘chop her into messes’. 
But it is far worse if the poetry, the 
play's one conceivable justification, 
has been smothered from the start. 

What then are we to do about the 
Bard? He condemned to be _ the 
centre of a cultural routine and sub- 
jected to producers who quite naturally 
feel resentful of the routine and think 
that their employment necessitates 
innovation if they are properly to earn 
their money,and make their names. It is 
all very well to say ‘Give us the text and 
nothing but the text and let’s have none 
of your tricks’. But have we actors 
vocally trained to do justice to an 
untitivated text and have we the 
audience who really want the text 
without the titivation? An ideal, but 
quite impossible, policy would be to 
order for two more years a close 
season in which it would be illegal to 
produce Shakespeare in public per- 
formances, thus breaking the deadening 


is 


or 





pressure of the Bardic routine and 
giving us all a chance to breathe and 
come up fresh for the inevitable deluge 
of Bardolatry in the Quater-Centenary 
year of 1964. But that cannot be. We 
should be reviled as barbarians and a 
lot of excellent people, from actors to 


hotel-keepers, would be put out of 


business. 

Leaving a close season out of account, 
the question remains whether the kind 
of Shakespearian production desired by 
the purists, with reliance on the word 
and all innovations and _ excessive 
adornments barred, would satisfy any 
but a very small public. It is at least 
doubtful. And this brings me back to my 


original point, that the pendulum of 


taste keeps swinging. The average 
audience is just as eager now to have 
Shakespeare helped out with what 
Bacon called ‘petty wonderments’ as it 
was when Tree gave them what is 
vulgarly known as ‘an eyeful’. The 
young producer knows that and, to- 
gether with his decorator, seeks to meet 
the requirements. But there must be 
room for some sort of compromise 
between Shakespeare in the purple 
and Shakespeare naked. Surely it is 
possible to have the ‘earful’ as well as 
the ‘eyeful’ and the text spoken with 
more skill and relish as well as with 
new ‘business’, even including live- 
stock, in the hope of freshening things 
all too familiar. 


THE MYSTERY OF COMEDY 


By WYNYARD BROWNE 


TEPHEN HAGGARD, the astoni- 

shing impact of whose personality 

in the theatre I remember so 
vividly from the time when I first saw 
him in The Black Eye twenty-five years 
ago, once went to see a friend play 
Anatol in Schnitzler’s Wedding Breakfast 
for a Bank Amateur Dramatic Society. 
The friend’s performance was appar- 
ently not very good. He had no ‘sense 
of comedy’ and played ‘as if the 
Wedding Breakfast were a “‘straight”’ 
play .” When, however, the friend 
asked for some advice on _ playing 
comedy, Stephen Haggard found him- 
self unable to give any and wrote for 
help to Miss Athene Seyler. The result 
was the remarkable series of letters on 
the technique of comedy acting which 
are contained in this book* and are well 
worth reprinting. 

To me, as a playwright, the whole 
subject of comedy acting is, at the 
moment, of intense personal interest, 
since I have just written my first pure 


* The Craft of Comedy by Athene Seyler and 
Stephen Haggard. Garnet Miller. 10s. 6d. 


comedy and have not yet seen it 
played. Of course, it may turn out that 
I cannot write comedy and had far 
better have left the whole mysterious 
business alone. But thatitis a mysterious 
business becomes obvious the moment 
an author begins, even in imagination, 
to choose a cast for a comedy. The first 
three of Miss Seyler’s letters point 
directly to the heart of this mystery. 

Like most mysteries, when described, 
it appears to be a contradiction. The 
comedy of character and _ situation, 
Miss Seyler suggests, depends on truth 

and on the distortion of truth; on 
the actor’s ‘being lost’ in the character 
he plays and on his ‘standing outside’ 
the character to make a comment. No 
doubt Professor Ayer would say that 
this is logically impossible. Yet it does 
seem that these are precisely the 
incompatible demands which an author 
of comedy makes of his players; and in 
the very best comedy acting, they 
sometimes seem to be miraculously 
fulfilled. 


Mysteries are considered respectable 





and have a certain fascination: but 
contradictions ‘are, uncomfortable, even 
disreputable, things; and one.is tempted 
to get rid of them by plumping for one 
side and denying the other. An author 
is apt to plump for truth. He is tempted 
to think, and even to say, that if only 
his characters are accurately and 
truthfully played and their behaviour 
kept authentic and convincing, then, 
if he has done his part of the work 
properly, the result will be funny. Yet 
even while he says this he knows that 
it is only half true; that too ‘straight’ a 
performance by an actor, like Stephen 
Haggard’s friend at the Bank, with no 
sense of comedy, who fails to establish 
that liaison with the audience which 
Miss Seyler rightly regards as essential 
to comedy, can kill even the best 
written comedy scene. 

Are we to plump, then, for distortion, 
for ‘comment’, even though we know 
that some of our finest emotional actors 
are weak in comedy precisely because 
they are too anxious to share the joke? 
They underline it or pick it up and show 
it to us, too deliberately. Are we to 
insist on liaison, even when we know 
that some of our best known comedians 
have come to rely so much on their 
capacity for establishing direct personal 
contact with the audience that their 
acting loses touch with truth? 

It seems that we cannot escape;from 
this dilemma. The comedian must 
‘comment’, he must establish com- 
plicity with the audience, while 
seeming to do nothing of the sort, 
never allowing the comment or the 
complicity to interfere with the apparent 
truth of his performance or with his 
own complete identification with the 
character he plays. We must be invited 
to laugh but we must never be aware 
of the invitation. 

And yet no sooner have we decided 
to settle for these generalisations than 
we begin to see reasons for doubting 
them. They only apply to one type of 
comedy—the more or less realistic com- 
edy of character and situation, the com- 
edy of humour. To artificial comedy, 


the comedy of wit, to fantastic comedy, 
to, poetic comedy, they perhaps scarcely 
apply at.all. And even within the kind 
of comedy to which they do apply, their 
precise application probably varies 
from part to part and even from scene 
to. scene. Perhaps all we can be sure of 
is that comedy acting is a very subtle 
and difficult craft which makes im- 
mense technical demands on the actor. 

This may be the reason why young 
people, as Miss Seyler points out, often 
find it more difficult to play comedy 
than ‘serious’ parts. But it may also be 
something to do with the essential 
seriousness of youth. At seventeen, I 
remember, the poems I wrote for the 
school magazine were all about death 
and my favourite word was Welt- 
schmerz. A kind of adolescent intensity of 
feeling which no doubt helps to make a 
great emotional actor may be a hin- 
drance in comedy. ‘Tolerance and 
understanding which are the basis of 
humour are perhaps middle-aged 
qualities. The young and the intense 
are often shocked by laughter although, 
or perhaps because, their own laughter 
is cruel. It is noticeable in these letters 
that Miss Seyler is often expecting 
Stephen Haggard to be shocked by 
her attitude, most of all when she 
suggests that comedy involves ‘a gay 
and superficial glance at life’. There is 
evidently enough of the death-dealing 
teen-ager left in me to be shocked by 
this phrase at first glance. For I feel 
sure that the comic view of the world 
is not much less profound than the 
tragic. They are neck and neck, as it 
were, for the truth stakes; and the final 
decision, in any case a photo-finish, 
probably depends on the truth of 
certain religious and _ philosophical 
beliefs. 

Meanwhile, which in this context, I 
suppose, means while the human race 
survives, it may well be true, as Miss 
Seyler seems to suggest, that only those 
who have, or feel that they have, a 
firm grasp of real human values and a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
characters they represent, can dare to 





take a comic view of them without a 
feeling of guilt at its superficiality and 
without producing on the spectator an 
impression of cruelty and injustice. 

But fascinating though they are, it 
is not for these speculations that this 
little book is most to be valued. The 
detailed discussions of techniques, with 
line-by-line analyses of particular scenes, 
contained in the later letters will be, I 
imagine, of immense value to young 
actors and to amateurs. An author 
reading them might react in one of 
two ways. He might feel astonishment 
and gratitude at the magnitude of the 
actor’s contribution to the total comic 
effect, even when the scene is written 


by a master; or depression and despair 
at the thought that his most varied and 
scintillating scenes, containing the 
subtlest nuances of his thought on a 
wide variety of topics, can only come 
alive on the stage and produce laughter 
by means of a surprisingly,narrow range 
of well-tried comic tricks and methods, 
used with success in play after play of 
the most diverse types and styles. Press 
the button of the ‘double-take’, as it 
were, and the audience will laugh, 
regardless of the quality of the author’s 
work. Either of these two reactions is 
likely to result in increased humility 
which, in authors at any rate, actors 
would regard as salutary. 


ENGLISH TRAGIC ACTING 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


HERE are fine comedians in plenty 

on our stage. There are many 

accomplished performers who in 
the right situation and with the right 
inflection of voice can at least raise a 
lump in our throats. There are even 
those who in the great tragic parts can 
so work upon us that we have as much 
warrant as seems needful for afhrming 
that they are great tragedians. Yet how 
often are we impelled, on leaving the 
theatre, to pace the streets for an hour 
or more, like Charles Ricketts after his 
first sight of the Russian Ballet, simply 
to ease an intolerable strain on the 
heart? Or, to put it more modestly, 
how often do we go home in the tube 
muttering a single line over and over 
again, trying to recapture its cadence? 
How often does our flesh creep in the 
theatre, not deliciously but in terror? 
How often, in short, do we encounter 
an impact of tragic power that stays 
with us all our lives? A near neighbour 
of mine, describing a close shave from 
a flying bomb, said that something 
caught hold of him, and flung him 
backwards, and pulled him forward 


again. Rather, he added, like Irving. 
This mysterious force, the true vis 
tragica, 1s the subject of Mr. Joseph’s 
enquiry*. Readers of his Elizabethan 
Acting will take up his new book with 
expectations that will not be dis- 
appointed. Here is a work of scholarship 
and insight which rebukes our too easy 
assumption that the great players of the 
past were—well, just ever so great. He 
sets himself to find out precisely how 
and why they were great, to scrape the 
incrustations of time and legend from 
these monumental figures and discover 
their true lineaments. He wastes no 
time on the familiar anecdotes. Instead, 
he has patiently collected every avail- 
able shred of evidence as to what they 
were like in action on the boards, and 
has woven it into a pattern so con- 
vincing that each of his subjects takes 
shape before our eyes; we seem even to 
hear them speaking. As they range 
from Alleyne to Forbes Robertson, with 
much illuminating discussion of their 
less famous contemporaries, we have a 


“The Tragic ~ Actor by Bertram Joseph. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 50s. 











Shakespeare and 
the Artist 


ARTIST, ILLUSTRATOR AND 
DESIGNER AS INTERPRETERS OF 
THE TEXT 

W.MOELWYN MERCHANT 

This study contains a history of Shake- 
speare illustration and décor, and gives 
critical consideration to pictures and 
theatre productions of unusual interest. 
The illustrations, an important feature, 
include many not hitherto reproduced, 
also new work by modern artists and 
designers. 88 half-tone plates and 

56 line illustrations. £5 5s net 


Three Japanese 
Plays 

FROM THE TRADITIONAL THEATRE 
Edited with Introductions by 

EARLE ERNST 

These three plays are published for the 
first time in an English translation; 
each one is representative of its part- 
icular form of Japanese theatre: NO, 
the Doll Theatre, and Kabuki. 
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The Poetry of 
Greek Tragedy 


RICHARD LATTIMORE 


‘ 


. must be one of the most 
stimulating — certainly it is one of the 
most provocative — introductions now 
available to this thorny, horribly over- 
discussed subject; not least because of 
Professor Lattimore’s superb trans- 
lations ...° The Times Literary 
Supplement 
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wonderfully comprehensive survey of 
English tragic acting from, say, the year 
of the Armada to the outbreak of the 
1914 war. 

'He turns to Shakespeare for his 
guiding principle. It is not in the 
advice to the Players that he finds it, 
but in a single line of the soliloquy that 
follows their appearance at Elsinore. A 
tragedian, Hamlet observes, can force 


i Ais soul so to his own conceit that he sheds 


tears for a Hecuba who is nothing to 
him, nor he to her. The phrase is full 
of meaning for all creative artists, most 
of all for the actor, whose soul must 
indeed shine forth from his own person 
if he is to be anything better than the 
mere interpreter that some haughty 
playwrights would have him be. Shake- 
speare did not fall into that error, nor 
does Mr. Joseph. For him, acting is a 
fine art in its own right: it follows that 
one can have great acting in a fustian 
play. Betterton ennobled the rhodo- 
montade of Lee’s Alexander; Irving (as 
even Shaw allowed) played the real 
King Arthur over the head of Comyns 
Carr’s trite and flabby conception. It 
was in some of the worst lines ever 
written that Mrs. Siddons once pulver- 
ised an audience whose tastes in music 
and painting were no doubt formed 
by Haydn and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The evidence is incontrovertible: these 
miracles could happen when—to ven- 
ture on a paraphrase—the mind, the 
will and the spirit were in conjunction. 

But in tragedy at all events the mind 
must be a noble one: that is among the 
lessons to be learned from this book. All 
acting should be an assertion of human 
dignity, as even a great clown knows; 
but the spectacle of Man contending 
with an adverse fate calls for the 
grander word. Dissimilar as these great 
players were, each the expression of his 
age, there was nobility in them all. We 
concede it readily to the rugged Better- 
ton, the solemn and less versatile 
Barton Booth, the stately Quin, the 
well-graced Battys; most readily to the 
great Kembles. But in these pages we 
remark also how noble were the innova- 





tors: Macklin the crabbed realist, the 
volatile Garrick, the dazzling but un- 
reliable Kean; 
the moderns in his day, receives his 
full and understanding tribute. Mac- 
ready was a noble soul, embittered 
though he was by the struggle to 
maintain old values in a time when they 
were slipping; so was the square-toed 
Phelps, who schooled Forbes Robertson. 
Nor was the same quality lacking in 
many whom posterity has well-nigh for- 
gotten, but who are remembered here. 

As to some of these we are left a little 


in doubt, notably Charles Fechter. Of 


lively invention, certainly—the first, 
one might say, of the drawing-room 
Hamlets; what more sterling 
backed the new currency he put in 
circulation? Was he the remote pre- 
cursor of the men who do amusing 
things with Shakespeare to-day? His 


Irving, a modern of 


stuff 


contemporaries acclaimed him—but 
where does he stand now? Mr. Joseph 
does well to end his tale fifty years ago, 
attempting no comparisons with our 
time, yet his book may prompt some, 
and some further questions too. Will the 
upheavals we have lived through beget 
a school of tragic acting on anything 
like the old scale? Does the technique 
of the microphone encourage mighty 
voices, and will the century of the 
common man foster the development of 
huge and (one must insist) noble 
personalities? Will the tragic muse 
come back to us by way of the drama of 
proletarian delinquency, when it has got 
over its teething troubles, or of the new 
art-form that is manifest in West Side 
Story? We have to wait and see. Mean- 
while, our judgment of the present may 
well be aided by this careful and pene- 
trating appraisal of the past. 


ON SARAH BERNHARDT 


By GORDON CRAIG 


NEVER thought of her as Sarah. 
My mother’s dresser at the Lyceum 
Theatre was called Sarah. In those 
days I was a member of the Lyceum 
Company and my master was Irving. 
That was in 1889, and it was in the 
same year that I had first seen the 
great Sarah Bernhardt act. I was then 
seventeen or eighteen in actual years 
and she was forty-four in actual years, 
She first came to England to act 
there in 1879 when I was but six years 
old and rather too young to go to a 


theatre. (I bother you about myself of 


those far off times because the authoress 
of this delightful book* has not brought 
me into it. } 

But I was growing up—and in 1889 I 
became a little actor——and it was just as 
I was about to begin to act that I went 
to a theatre in London and saw this 


* Sarah Bernhardt by Joanna Richardson. 


Max Reinhardt. 21s. 


marvel of the craft. It was on July 26: 
La Tosca at Her Majesty’s Theatre. I 
was not unfamiliar with good acting— 
I had often seen Irving and often Ellen 
Terry. 

I may as well mention that Ellen 
Terry was my mother—for nowadays 
there are but few of the younger 
generation who are aware of far off 
things of this kind. If I go on telling 
about myself for a while it is only 
because to some extent it bears on the 
history of the stage of those days. 

Strange—as I sat looking and listen- 
ing to Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
acting so marvellously as Tosca I felt 
that here at last was the real thing— 
here was a marvel of the actor’s craft. 
This is like Irving—I said to myself. I 
never compared her with my mother or 
any other actress known to me, (I had 
not seen Eleonora Duse). I felt that I 
was seeing the only other acting which, 





like his, was perfection. 

* You will now realise, dear reader, 
that I was no critic—that I was a duffer 
—but you will (I hope) have recognised 
that | was a first-rate bit of the audience 
—I aiways was, and will be that— I am 
one who goes to the theatre eager to be 
carried away by what I see and hear. 
I am a first-class spectator: what touches 
me moves me and I respond to it— but 
when neither moved or touched, that’s 
the very devil—I then go out of a 
theatre like a wretched dog which has 
been kicked—-I am unhappy and am 
lost. I went out, after seeing Tosca 
throw herself off the battlements,feeling 
fine. 

So it was as a rule when I saw this 
great actress—or Duse——-or Grasso—or 
Chaliapine: not Novelli, not Mrs. Pat, 
not Knipper or the others. I saw 
Bernhardt act several times in England, 
in Paris and in Berlin. But from 1889 to 
1896 I was acting at the Lyceum under 
Irving and so I was not able to visit 
other theatres. What should a young 
actor under H.I. want with other 
theatres? 

But I encountered Sarah Bernhardt 
once when she was playing Hamlet at 
the Adelphi Theatre in July 1899. I had 
ceased to be an actor and had taken to 
drawing sketches of actors for news- 
papers and I seized on the opportunity 
to call at the stage door of the Adelphi 
and ask if Madame Bernhardt would 
allow me three minutes to make a quick 
sketch of her as the Prince of Denmark. 

To my astonishment and relief I was 
admitted—I entered her dressing-room 
and she began speaking at once, 
powder puff in hand. She spoke in 
French of which I understood very 
little. Then seeing me opening my 
sketchbook she staggered me by taking 
up a pose. I protested she must not tire 
herself but just go on making up her 
face and I would try and catch some 
quick glimpses—at which she grinned 
and lifting her right leg gave her thigh 
a quick slap—and stood awhile and I 
scribbled like wildfire. Soon the callboy 
knocked and called out in French— 


‘First scene Madame— in two minutes’. 
She gathered her cloak and went out 
beckoning me to follow. There she 
went—on to the stage—with Horatio 
saying the sad words of those last lovely 
scenes—but in a quite brisk rather 
cocky way I thought. I watched awhile 

I listened—I retreated very quietly 
from my corner near the curtain—and 
out of the stage door I slipped and 
into the Strand. I fancy I slipped 
into the Queen’s Head for a drink—I 
needed it. 

I went back to my studio—worked at 
the drawing—sent it to the Editor and 
then forgot all about it, and Hamlet and 
the strange spectacle of this great 
actress lost, entirely lost, in the Shake- 
spearian tragedy. It never occurred to 
me that by vanishing so suddenly I 
might surely displease her, but for the 
life of me I could not stay on to the very 
end of the play (there was but one more 
scene to be done) and to meet her 


again and gush about the glimpse of a 
nothing 


ghastly parody—for it was 
else—I could not do it. 

In a few days my sketch of her 
appeared in some magazine—I forget 
which for the moment—and people 
thought it a _ blasphemous - stupid 
sketch, so I learnt. It wasn’t—it was 
not so bad—and it brought me in £10. 
I ought of course next day to have taken 
her the original with a bouquet of red 
and white roses and waited on her at 
her hotel and so forth. But I was of her 
profession after all—I was an actor too— 
we don’t go in for ceremony in the 
family—anyhow that was my feeling— 
and I forgot all about the visit—sketch 
and even the awful spectacle of ‘Lady 
into Prince’ and went my way. That was 
in 1899—I was to see her again in 
London and in Paris and in Brighton. 

In 1912 she came on a Saturday 
(an hour late) to visit my Exhibi- 
tion of drawings and models made 
for Hamlet and Macbeth (1 believe) 
at the Leicester Galleries with about 
eight or nine journalists waiting for 
her long after the closing hour— 
E.T. waiting too—on this happening 





quite a little story hangs—but I won’t 
tell it here and now. 

Next I saw her in Brighton—next at 
the Ritz Hotel in London at lunch with 
Van Tellegan—and last of all in Paris 
where Yvette G. and I called to see her 

and she had become a very, very old 
woman. Of these three meetings I shall 
write some day, not now. 

Well, what remains for me to say? 
Nothing—except that this is an 
enchanting book, really well done 
and so tenderly true that is_ has 
awakened all my sympathies for her. 
I cannot for a moment find a single 
fault in her—could I do so I could as 


quickly rap myself over my knuckles 
and come to my senses. 

For what was she—what? She was a 
marvel, with the courage of twenty of 
us—with great skill as an actress— 
with charm and wit as a woman—and 
all alone—a girl practically forgotten 
by her parents and left to fight a 
tremendous enemy—Paris. She had no 
other enemies but this monstrous place. 
She was a very kind-hearted creature 
very sensitive and therefore easily en- 
raged——this rage she could act marvel- 
lously well—and it terrified all but 
theatre folk—who were perhaps the 


only folk who knew and really loved her 


REHEARSAL 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


By BERTRAM JOSEPH 


O-DAY anything up to six weeks 

may be spent in rehearsing a 

revival of Shakespeare, but we 
may wonder how long it took the 
players to prepare the performance of 
a new play in the really flourishing 
period of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama. Actually nothing is known for 
certain about rehearsals in the days of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. There 
were rehearsals and there was a 
prompter, but we can only guess what 
part he played in them, what form they 
took, and how long a new play—or an 
old one—was rehearsed before it was 
performed. [t seems fairly safe to 
assume that even a new play did not 
require as much rehearsing then as 
the same play requires to-day. The 
modern actor playing an Elizabethan 
or Jacobean playwright has had his 
task made more difficult by changes 
which have taken place since the 
play was written—changes in the 
language, in the development of new 
ideas and the forgetting of old, in 
the development of society and also 


in the acting and staging of plays. 

Even so simple a change in the 
language as that of ‘presently’ from 
its renaissance sense of ‘immediately’ 
to its modern sense demands from the 
actor the extra effort, small as it may 
be, of meaning and acting ‘immediately’ 
although the word which he is articula- 
ting ordinarily means ‘not immediately’. 
Anybody who has read Shakespeare for 
an examination will remember whole 
passages which offer much more diffi- 
culty, which have to be wrestled with 
before any sense can be made of them 
to-day, quite apart from those whose 
right sense is elusive. It makes quite a 
difference to an actor of Macbeth to 
know whether Duncan’s virtues plead 
against Duncan’s deep damnation or 
against Macbeth’s in the lines which 
include the phrase ‘against the deep 
damnation of his taking off’. 

Changes in society have made it 
more difficult for actors to place 
individual characters in relation to the 
other ‘persons of the drama’ and the 
milieu in which they are all shown. 





What kind of a man is the Friar of 
Romeo and jultet in the society o 
Verona? What is his unspoken attitude 
to the Duke, to the Capulets and 
Montagues? How far is his authority 
over the lovers and over Juliet’s parents 
the result of his personal character, how 
far is,it due to his standing as a friar? 
In truth, such questions are answered 
easily enough even to-day, but they 
did not have to be asked when the play 
was first performed. And there are 
many others which are not so easily 
answered, such as exactly how much 
resentment is justified in a younger son 
of Orlando’s social standing, who has 
not been brought up to take the place 
in society which is rightfully his? 
When it comes to the details of 
acting and staging, the modern player 
is aflected by the fact that he is 
separated from the Elizabethans by the 
development of consistent jnaturalism 
in the theatre during the later years 
of the nineteenth century. However 
hard we remind ourselves in theory 
that Elizabethan and Jacobean plays 
were written for a theatre in which 


there could be much realism, but in 


which consistent naturalism was un- 
known, we still find in practice that 
our basic assumptions tend to be 
tinged by it. ; 

Our first impulse is to treat a 
speech in Shakespeare as if it were 
in a naturaiistic play miraculously 
rendered in verse; and the need to 
smother this impulse and to evolve a 
different attitude to the speech means 
that the actor has a harder task than 
his Elizabethan or Jacobean counter- 
part. And obviously, if he does not 
recognise that his first impulse was 
leading him in the wrong direction he 
will have to overcome a fundamental 
conflict between the nature of the art 
in which the dramatist was working 
and that in which his play is being 
performed. 

The original actors of Shakespeare’s 
plays grew up naturally in the living 
tradition in which he wrote. For them, 
for instance, there was no conflict 


between the needs of character and 
those of the verse as verse. It was 
easier! to create a character, and less 
rehearsal was needed if for this reason 
alone. This does not mean that the 
Elizabethan actor relied upon clichés 
to represent emotion and = suggest 
character; nor did he shirk the task 
of fully identified characterisation. 
Elizabethan acting was not formal 
and stereotyped; it was flexible, it 
seemed and sounded natural; the 
actor presented his audience with 
what seemed the very character come 
to life in all his individuality as created 
by the poet; identification was the 
basis of acting; but it was identification 
with the character as created by the 
poet, which means that the verse did 
not suffer. Indeed, the Elizabethan 
tradition taught actors to do what we 
hear of Ellen Terry and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson doing; they spoke 
Shakespeare as if the character were 
thinking his or her own thoughts in 
blank-verse, spontaneously for the first 
time. The actors were able to use the 
formal qualities of the dialogue to 
penetrate into the character; indeed, 
even to-day we find that applying 
Elizabethan principles of verse-speaking 
helps the actor to clarify his objective. 
And the Elizabethans were trained in 
their tradition from fairly early child- 
hood. 

What this means can be imagined 
when we consider the ease with which 
Ellen ‘Terry prepared a role compared 
with the amount of tentative and 
exploratory work needed by Sir Henry 
Irving. He, great as he was, took to 
the stage only in his late teens; she 
played Mamilius in The Winter’s Tale 
when no more than eight. However 
gifted modern actors are, and nobody 
can deny that we have our gifted 
and well trained actors, the fact that 
they have not been engaged in their art 
since childhood may tell against them 
when it comes to preparing a Shake- 
spearian role; it may not show in their 
actual performance, but in the time 
and effort required for preparation. 





[t is never safe in matters of theatrical 
history to assume that what pertains in 
one era is necessarily any true guide to 
what might have pertained in another. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the type 
of virtuosity in which the Elizabethans 
were trained engendered both an 
attitude to rehearsal and an ability to 
rehearse in practice such as we find 
exemplified in an anecdote which 
Fred Belton, the Victorian actor, tells 
of his days with the American actress, 
Charlotte Cushman. ‘The first time he 
rehearsed The Hunchback with her she 
asked if had a good ear; when he said 
that he had, she asked him to reach an 
octave above her when she demanded 
‘Can these nuptials be shunned with 
honour?’ and he replied “They can’. 
He adds: ‘When I reached this climax 
at night, 1 replied in an octave above; 
she then ascended to an octave above 
that with the reply, “Then take me’. 
Even if no such effects were included 
in Elizabethan performance, this story 
is a salutary reminder to us that there 
has existed in the past a kind of 
virtuosity which dispensed with some 


of the meticulous preparation which 
we find necessary to-day. 

From the Restoration to the middle 
oi the nineteenth century, methods of 
grouping and staging, and the assump- 
tion that the main emphasis should be 
given to the stars, seem to have resulted 


in comparatively simple rehearsals. 
Macklin did not let the rest of the cast 
know how he was going to play 
Shylock until the actual first per- 
formance; and in Macready’s early 
days the rest of the company refused 
to co-operate with him in putting as 
much into rehearsal as into performance, 
merely reading their lines. Certainly 
the modern habit of acting in rehearsal 
is one to be applauded; but we cannot 
be certain that it is a habit shared with 
the Elizabethans. 

The Elizabethan stage obviously 
made rehearsal easier and therefore 
shorter in Shakespeare’s lifetime. When 
we use Elizabethan-type stages to-day 
we find that many problems with which 


we are confronted on the picture-frame 
stage no longer exist. For the original 
actors it must have been still easier; 
for we have to remind ourselves con- 
stantly not to try to use methods on the 
platform stage which are needed behind 
the proscenium arch. I have always 
assumed that we were able to accom- 
plish as much as we did at the Mermaid 
Theatre with three weeks of rehearsal 
in 1952 and 1953 largely because we 
were playing on a platform stage. To 
have reached the same standard of 
performance on a modern stage (with- 
out claiming that the standard itself 
was necessarily very high), we would 
have needed a longer period of 
rehearsal. 

One other point seems important. 
The Elizabethan and Jacobean actors 
were helped by the presence of the 
author to explain any difficulties. 
To-day this might be regarded as an 
extra liability, but in the eighteenth 
century it was usual to turn to the 
author for an opinion ‘how a particular 
sentiment should be uttered by the 
actor’. And I see no reason why the 
same practice should not have existed 
in Shakespeare’s time. 

So far as we know there was no 
producer in Shakespeare’s time; pro- 
ably his work was done by the 
prompter for the next 250 years. But 
what this work was and how it slowed 
down or speeded up rehearsal we 
cannot say. 

Taking into account such differences 
between the methods of performance 
to-day and those of Shakespeare’s day, 
and remembering the help which a 
platform stage gives even to-day, we 
might conjecture that the players of 
his time may well have been able to 
give a first-class performance of a new 
play of the calibre of Macbeth or of 
Antony and Cleopatra or even King Lear 
with no more than a week’s rehearsal. 
But even if we dignify a guess with the 
title of conjecture, we would be well 
advised not to forget that it is still no 
more than a guess. 





OBITUARY 


Laurence Housman 


A postcard from Laurence Housman dated 
February 19, 1910, reminds me that I made 
his acquaintance in my teenage. He was then 
43, anda figure in the world I wanted to enter: 
highbrow author, collaborator with Granville- 
Barker in a Court Theatre success (Prunella 
bearded and banned by the like 
Shaw), and above all (for me) uncompromising 
champion of militant woman-suffrage 
three decades he answered my occasional 
letters —always promptly, untailingly friendly 
and forthright; at period had 
correspond about royalties—the pecuniary 
kind, which bored him-—and I fancy he some- 
times wondered whether there were two 
people ofthe same name writing to him. In 
the autumn 1943, while 
Glastonbury, I cycled over to visit him at 
Street, where he and his sister seermed to be 
living in a private paradise, and had my first 
and only real talk with him over tea in the 
garden 

Connoisseurs of his Little Plays of St. Francts 
will not need to told of his genuine but 
completely unsentimental humility, or of his 
life-long secking after God. He had a delight- 
fully ‘naughty’ wit, but the popularity that 
came to him in his old age with Victoria Regina 
didn’t even amuse him—had, indeed, 
meaning for him whatever. He mav not have 
been as great a poet as his more famous 
brother, but he was a kinder man and, while 
there is a living theatre, his ‘little’ plays will 
surely go on living with it 
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RUBINSTEIN 


Ashley Dukes 


The death of Ashley Dukes a sad loss 
the theatre in which he had worked as 
critic, dramatist, and manager all his life. 
He was intending to replace the small Mercury 
Theatre near Notting Hill Gate with some- 
thing much larger on the same site; its realisa- 
tion should be his memorial. 

He began as a critic on Orage’s lively but 
unremunerative weekly /he New Age, but he 
soon wrote plays as well as assessing them and 
was active in the Stage 
discovery of new plays and ideas. After risine 
to the rank of Major in World War I he 
applied himself to promoting in this country 
the revolt against the dominating realism of 
the Shaw-Barker-Galsworthy school. A fine 
linguist, he translated from the German the 
so-called Expressionist plays of (,eorg Kaiser 
and Ernst Toller: a little later he scored his 
own great success in period style with A Man 
With a Load of Mischief and with the prosperity 
thus attained he later founded the little 
Mercury which became especially dedicated 


to the poetic revival of the English Theatre. 


iS 


to 


Society with its 


He was the first to encourage and produce the 
plays of T. S. Eliot; after the Second World 
War he superintended the revival of the Ger- 
man Theatre in Berlin and, with Martin 
Browne, re-established the Mercury as a 
centre of poetic plays, producing work by 
Ronald Duncan, Anne Ridler, Norman 
Nicholson and others. 

His enthusiasm never dwindled and was 
combined with a good business sense; to all 
the causes supported by the British Drama 
League he gave himself with energy and ability. 
His marriage to Marie Rambert was a union 
of two great talents, for she implanted the art 
of ballet firmly in the fabric of English arts and 
entertainments while he continued to keep the 
English Theatre in line with the new poets 
and the new drama of other countries, 
especially Germany. 

He was a friendly social figure and very 
popular at the Garrick Club to which he 
devoted another of his special subjects, the 
purchase and enjoyment of wine. He believed 
in good living with cultivation of sense and 
sensibility in all branches of life. In him the 
centuries seemed to meet: for he appreciated 
the history of the theatre quite as much as he 
assisted the encouragement of new modes and 
minds in the writing and staging of plays. 

Ivor BROWN 
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Su, 
APE AND THE AMATEUR ACTOR 
As there was so much that was instructive 
and interesting in Mr. Aslin’s article in your 
Spring issue, the omission of one very important 
piece of instruction is all the more surprising. 
Anyone wishing to make a tape recording of 
a copyright dramatic work must first obtain 
the permission of the copyright owner. An 
unauthorised recording an in- 
fringement of copyright. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. G. BARBER 
Secretary of the League of Dramatists 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Our Theatre before, Burbage 
Early English Stages (Vol. I) by Glynne 
Wickham. Routledge @& Kegan Paul. 45s. 

There is, tor most of us, a department of our 
knowledge of British theatre history that is 
little more than a lumber room. It is dusty, 1 
is hard to find way about, it is un- 
inspiring, and there’s a great deal accumulated 
in it that is of no use to anybody. Consequently 
we rarely go there. It is the department of the 
medieval stage. 

In this book Dr. Wickham has undertaken 
a big task; it is nothing less than to clear up 
this lumber room, to 
valueless, to put what remains in more 
significant more order, and to 
add to it several things that have tll now been 
generally overlooked. And very 
clearing he has made 

The period he sets out to cover ultimately 
is from the 1300's to the year 1660 
up to the epoch-making year 
theatre emerged on the 
history, for 


one s 


throw out what ts 


and precise 


useful us the 


that 1s, 
when oul 
scenic era ol its 
lhe present 
book 1s the first of two volumes and it carries 
the examination as tar as 15/6-—that is, to the 
eve of Burbage’s building the first Elizabethan 
public playhous: 

It will be that what | called the 
‘medieval theatre’ is to be here understood in 


bye tter or tor worse. 


Sect} 


a wide sense as covering also the Elizabethan 
period and continuing up to the Restoration. 
There is good reason for this, for Dr. Wickham 
takes the attitude that the whole of this period 
is one development and that the “Shakespeare 
stage’ was not the primitive beginning of ou 
modern emerging from 
the highly developed crown and climax of 
the long period before our times. And as I see 
it, it is of the greatest value for this viewpoint 
to be taken by anvone who wishes to cleat 
out the lumber room 

Another taken in Earl) 
is that the pre-Restoration spread 
widely ana manuilested itself 
in various forms; and that, in tact, lLourna- 
ments am Entries are as 
profitable to study as Miracles and Moralities 
and Interludes. Dr. Wickham’s treatment of 
the Tournament is especially illuminating, 
because it is shown to us not merely as a trial 
of arms but as something which could 
involve remarkable 
tuming and even of scenic construction 
as mountains, castles, ships and trees. 

Not only is the evidence ot these new aspects 


theatre. chaos. but 
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Disguisings and 


also 


some overtones ot cos- 


Suc h 


of spectacle now added to our store, but the 
book subjects all the old familiar material (for 
example, on Miracle Cycles) to new examina- 
tion. Even our classic authority, 
The Mediaeval Stage (which dates, as we should 


Chambers’ 


remember, from as far back as 1903), though 
it is quoted often by Dr. Wickham, is never- 
theless subjected to a very proper and whole- 
some rechecking of its material—and often 
with important results. The effect of this study 
is to turn the one-time lumber room into a 
department of our theatrical house that we 
are now able to enter with a completely 
revived interest, and with a fresh eye for the 
significance of the their new 
arrangement. 

But the result of this will be, I think, more 
work. Dr. Wickham has, for instance, no 
opportunity in a book covering so many and 
such wide matters to deal with any one isolated 
performance in full detail. He offers us a 
number of suggestive skeleton plans recon- 
structing Disguisings. Pageants, Entremets, 
University Performances and ‘ludor Inter- 
ludes; it remains to hill out these plans, as time 
goes on, by study and search. He has not, to be 
sure, unravelled all our conundrums (especially 
concerning the significance of certain 
eval technical terms), but he 
long 


contents in 


medi- 
has brought a 
rejuvenation to an ancient 
subject, and done it with scholarship and at 
the same time with practical experience of the 
theatre. We do not, alas, always find these 
qualities together in a student of the stage, 
and when we do it is a matter for rejoicing. 
We shall eagerly look forward to the com- 
pleting volume. 


ove rdue 


RICHARD SOUTHERN 


French Theatre To-day 

The Contemporary French Theatre /) 
Joseph Chiari. Rockliff. 32s. 6d. Scandal and 
Parade: The Theatre of Jean Cocteau }y 
Neal Oxenhandler. Constable. 215 


Here are two books which go well together. 
In his study of modern French theatre M. 
Chiari is concerned with those French play- 
wrights of the last sixty years who have striven 
to establish an ‘anti-naturalistic conception 
of the stage. In Scandal and Parade, Protessor 
Oxenhandler, of the University of California, 
explores the vagaries and achievements of one 
of the most maligned and least understood 
poets of our time. If M. Chiari, although a 
born poet, allows himself to be caught in the 
maunderings of academic jargon the American 
scholar, on the contrary, makes use of an 
astonishingly felicitous style which has nothing 
of the usual transatlantic seminary verbosity. 

However, as soon as the reader learns how 
to find his way through such trying terms as 
‘individuation’ and ‘conceptualization’, he is 
richly rewarded by the many original additions 
which M. Chiari brings to our knowledge of 
Claudel, Giraudoux, Cocteau, Montherlant, 
Sartre and Anouilh. Certainly, it is largely due 

















Shakespeare Survey 12 
EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The central theme of this year’s Survey for plavgoers and 
scholars is the Elizabethin theatre. The articles include: 
‘Was there a typical Elizabethan stage’ by J. P. ROTHWELL, 
*“The Meddermarket theatre and the playing of Shakespeare’ 
by NuGENT MONCK, ‘Actors and scholars: a view of Shake- 
speare in the modern theatre’ by RICHARD Davip, and 
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ROSE BRUFORD’S new book 
TEACHING MIME 


‘A most welcome and helpful book,’ said Speech and 
Drama and The Times Literary Supplement remarked that 
‘Teachers and serious students of mime should find this an 
indispensable handbook’. Indeed, {this is an fextremely 
practical and stimulating book, and it includes a number 
of plays in mime, a feature that should help to fill a real 
need. 15s. 


and its companion: BARBARA LANDER’S 


MUSIC FOR MIME 
“The suitability of music to matter is a triumph,’ said New 
Era of this collection of musical accompaniments. 19s, 6d. 





to Paul Claudel’s uncompromising ambition 
to achieve a sort of synthesis of Calderon and 
Shakespeare that the French theatre was 
enlarged with a dramatic monument such as 
The Satin Slipper. ‘Precious’ Giraudoux, for all 
his whimsicality and interplay of metaphors, 
could not hide his constant preoccupation with 
essences—-the haunting theme of Franco- 
German understanding in Siegfried, justice 
versus resignation in Electra, man against god 
in Judith. At the other extreme emerges Henry 
de Montherlant’s exaltation of masculine 
virtue and of aristocratic grandeur and com- 
bativeness-——alive to, yet defiant of, the 
dangers of theatrical displeasure. Whether this 
determination to quell the public’s enjoyment 
in the name of ‘pure spirit’ is a dramatic 
virtue or not remains to be seen. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s dialectical paraphrasing 
on the human ‘untruths’ besieging the modern 
intellectual is already a well-assimilated notion 
of modern French theatre; so is the melancholy 
blackness of Jean Anouilh’s scintillating 
comedies which M. Chiari rightly singles out 
as being the ‘most versatile and accomplished’ 
among contemporary plays. One cannot 
agree, though, with the author when he writes 
that Albert Camus ‘has not yet resolved the 
problem of giving reality to the ideas and 
problems which preoccupy him’. Surely, the 
study of human falseness in an early play like 
Le Malentendu, the deepening of emotional 
impact of Caligula and especially the heighten- 
ing of tension of Les Fustes in which the charac- 
ters, at last, have the courage to proclaim that 
tout n'est pas permis are genuine and forceful 
theatrical accomplishments. 


If M. Chiari denies Cocteau any true 
originality as a poet of the theatre Professor 
Oxenhandler wrestles quite successfully with 


the intriguing and often self-contradictory 
myths, which have been handled for the stage 
by that still indefinable artist. So many con- 
temporary critics have accused Cocteau of 
meaninglessness that it is refreshing to have a 
serious and intelligent piece of research 
showing that it was Cocteau himself who, 
throughout his amazingly long career, has 
done everything possible to maintain the 
legend of his lack of substance. To a very small 
number of critics has it ever occurred that 
plays like Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel, Orphée 
and La Machine a Ecrire contained more than a 
mere display of entertaining tricks. Glorious 
survivor of two world wars and now a 
respectable member of the French Academy, 
Cocteau appears in retrospect as a brilliant 
forerunner who ‘has played a major part in 
the creation of a theatrical tradition equalled 
nowhere in the world’. The much suspected 
Harlequin who for so many decades has 
played hide-and-seek not only with the con- 
troversies of the century but also with his own 
irridescent self, now appears as having been 
a prodigious life-giver. Both books under 
review make a real contribution to our under- 


standing of the many cumplex factors that 
influence the French theatre of to-day. 
Mrron GRINDEA 


Shakespeare’s Brain Cells 


The Shakespearean Ethic by John Vyvyan. 
Chatto & Windus. 18s. 


The universality of Shakespeare is a cliché, 
but the discovery (first charted by Professor 
Wilson Knight) of an order giving unity to 
the diversity of his output is not yet common 
knowledge, and the laws that govern the 
“Tempests and Music’ of this magical universe 
are surely worth investigating. The last word 
had not been said about the sun when it was 
pointed out that it rises indifferently on the 
evil and the good. Shakespeare has a similar 
entertainment value, and if he doesn’t satisfy 
the Puritanical demands of a Tolstoy or a 
Shaw he at least escapes denigration as a 
religious propagandist by the militant atheists 
of Soviet Russia. But one cannot label him as 
‘democratic’ in any popular sense. Perhaps 
the corpus of his work can most usefully be 
likened to the body of a man, with a brain 
and a heart and manual members. We can 
roughly distinguish between the functions of 
all these members and, indeed, of the tissues 
and cells composing them—from mechanical 
punning and murdering, at one end, to 
Perennial Philosophy, at the other. On that 
analogy, Mr. Vyvyan, in this extremely 
valuable study, is primarily interested in 
Shakespeare’s brain cells. (So, let him confess, 
is this reviewer). It has been said that brain 
cells, as compared with other cells of the 
human body, are immortal. 

There is evidence that alanut half way 
through the twenty odd years of his productive 
career, Shakespeare became increasingly 
curious about man’s latent capacity for inner 
self-development—the capacity, as it were, 
to become a brain cell in the archetypal Adam. 
We are at last beginning to follow up the clues, 
but 300 years after Shakespeare’s death the 
best critics were still finding it incomprehen- 
sible that Prince Hal, in rising to good kingshi 
should have outgrown his weakness for Falstaff, 
and only the other day Dame Rebecca West 
was wittily complaining that in Measure for 
Measure the Duke ‘ends by decreeing two of the 
most unsuitable marriages in all literature’— 
an opinion which will certainly not be held 
by anyone who has read Mr. Vyvyan’s book. 
But much still remains to be explored for 
interpretation. 

Shakespeare’s personal beliefs, Mr. Vyvyan 
suggests, were ‘in part smelted from the ore of 
life in the furnace of his own soul’, and in part 
derived from ‘the philosophy of a circle of 
Elizabethan thinkers'who dared not express it 
openly for fear of the law’. It was not the 
orthodox ‘world picture’, nor was it orthodox 
Christianity. It was, in fact, esoteric” Christ- 
ianity, the teaching underlying the gospels. 
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From the novel of Charlotte 


‘ 
Gsreek: Theatre peut. 
Adapted from the highly success- 
PETER D. ARNOTT ful B.B.C. Television Serial which 
gained a News Chronicle Award. 
A valuable study of classical Greek " 
awh, : : 1 w., 4m., | set, 3 acts. 
drama. The author has chosen for ; 
description and analysis four 6s. Sd. post paid 
translated Greek plays, and one 
Roman, to illustrate the later OTHER FULL LENGTH PLAYS: 
development of Greek comedy ; ; ) 
into its Westernised form. Faithfully Yours: Pugliese-Rietty 
‘Mr. Peter Arnott’s book supplies An Italian Straw Hat: 
much that will be useful to readers Labiche and Marc-Michel—Walton 


and producers of the plays.’ Love and Lunacy: Philp 


Sheffield Telegraph. 8 plates. 21s. 
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Mr. Vyvyan traces a pattern in the Tragedies, 
which he finds reversed in the plays of 
regeneration, describing in illustration a spiral 
movement connecting Measure for Measure with 
Hamlet and The Winter’s Tale with Othello. The 
leitmotif throughout is ‘creative mercy’. So 
long as this is unrecognised, Shakespeare will 
not make sense. Given due emphasis the great 
heart unlocks and all can see that, if God is 
love, Shakespeare is his Prophet. 
H. F. RuBINSTEIN 


Greek Drama 


An Introduction to the Greek Theatre 6, 
Peter D. Arnott. Macmillan. 21s. 

As a result of an obviously extensive 
acquaintance with modern productions of 
Greek plays, both in this country and in the 
country of their origin, Mr. Arnott has 
perceived the need for a simple but compre- 
hensive study, from a practical rather than 
an academic angle, of the original conditions 
of dramatic art in ancient Greece. 

In pursuit of this object, he must have 
encountered (and indeed acknowledges) the 
difhculty that what can be precisely and 
indisputably stated about the Greek Theatre 
can be stated in a very few pages; exploration 
of the whole field of evidence and conjecture 
leads into an intricate maze of specialised 
research. 

For his purposes, then, he has reasonably 
chosen to give an uncomplicated and practi- 
cally consistent account of the most generally 
agreed probabilities and minimum essentials 


that can be inferred from the archaeological 


and literary evidence. This includes some 
rather too confident assertions, for instance as 
to the absence of painted scenery and the 
conventionalisation of masks and costumes; 
but on the whole the information is sound and 
adequate. 

To fill the remaining three-quarters of the 
book, the choice of topics is discursive, leading 
as far as the Greco-Roman comedy of Plautus 
and a description of a modern Greek folk- 
romance. 

The work of the great tragedians is discussed, 
rather arbitrarily, in two chapters—‘Early 
Tragedy: Aeschylus’ and ‘Later Tragedy: 
Euripides’—-which are chiefly devoted to a 
summiarisation of two plays, Agamemnon and 
Medea, illustrated by substantial extracts in 
Mr. Arnott’s own loose-rhythmed translations. 
Similarly the satyr-play and Aristophanic 
comedy are illustrated from Cyclops and The 
Birds. 

Translators and translations are lined up 
for commendation or rebuke, and finally the 
reproduction or adaptation of Greek themes 
in the theatre of Cocteau, Anouilh, and Ehot, 
is briefly reviewed. 

All this makes up a varied and relevant 
scrap-book, no substitute for more strictly 
disciplined studies, but helpful and suggestive 
both to the reader of the classical works and 


to the producer in the theatre: though the 
latter should accept with reservations such 
categorical precepts as “The chorus should 
always speak in unison’, or the vaguely 
inadequate ‘Actors should not move too much’ 
and *Make the costumes colourtul’. 


E. F. WATLING 


A Gifted Romantic Actor 


The Life and Times of Frédérick Le- 
maitre by Robert Baldick. Hamish Hamilton. 25s, 


Dr. Baldick is excellent on the times but a 
trifle disappointing on the life. Frédérick 
Lemaitre was born in 1800 and lived through 
the revolutions of 1830, 1848 and 1871. He 
was the leading romantic actor of the time 
and Dr. Baldick makes strikingly clear 
exactly what this meant when to be a self- 
confessed romantic was not an artistic attitude 
but an avowal of pronounced Republican 
sympathies. Victor Hugo, the greatest exponent 
of romanticism in literature, spent much of 
his life in exile, and though Lemaitre enjoyed 
the kind of independence that is often accorded 
to actors, his enemies had no difficulty in 
expressing their hostility, continually censoring 
the plays in which he was due to appear and 
keeping him well away from the stage of the 
Comédie frangaise. Even Queen Victoria was 
incensed by his appearance as Ruy Blas, the 
servant who dared make love to a princess. 

It is a tragic story, the life of this highly 
gifted actor who rarely appeared in a decent 
play in a decent theatre under a reputable 
management and Dr. Baldick does not 
sentimentalise its horrors. But the tale is 
filled out with the most resplendent characters, 
and it is immensely interesting to see the 
fascinating figures of Hugo, the elder Dumas, 
de Vigny and Gautier, (whose criticisms of 
Lemaitre’s performances are generously 
quoted) through the eyes, as it were, of an 
actor who looked to them for a basic dramatic 
repertory which on the whole and for a 
number of reasons they were unable to provide. 
The book provides historical continuity to a 
period one knows only scrappily. 

Disappointment lies in Dr. Baldick’s lack 
of theatrical appraisement. While Lemaitre’s 
successes and failures are fully recorded we 
learn little about his style of acting, his 
methods, or of the theatrical conditions of 
the day. 

Yet this is a book to read, and it is so good 
that I wish the publisher could have dispensed 
with the pawky description of Lemaitre on 
the jacket as ‘Actor, Lover and Idol of Paris’ 
(does a seedy wife and two mistresses make a 
professional lover’), and that the author had 
sufficiently trusted his otherwise unassuming 
style to suppress the technicolour passage on 
the first page. One is a bit bored with ‘names 
that go echoing down the years’. Otherwise, a 
fine epitaph to a notable actor. 

Joun ALLEN 
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Long Plays 


Three Plays for the Open Stage by Brian 
Way. Large casts. Pitman. 7s. 6d. These plays have 
already proved themselves in hundreds of 
periormances by the author’s Children’s 
Theatre Company. The book starts with an 
interesting foreword on open stages, and each 
play is followed by a plan and production 
notes. The volume contains The Storytellers, 
which includes adaptations of The Real Princess 
and Jhe Nightingale (Hans Anderson), and The 
Giant with the Three Golden Hairs and The Elves 
and the Shoemaker (Grimm). The second play, 
Grinling Gibbons and the Plague of London, is 
adapted from Jhe Carved Cartoon by Austin 
Clare. It deals with the early struggles of 
Gibbons against an exciting background of 
pestilence and fire and offers scope for imagi- 
native handling. Oliver Twist, the third play, 
brings Dickens’s characters vividiy before us. 
It flows freely and excitingly, justice prevailing 
even over that wonderful creation, Fagin. 
A Breath of Scandal by Aimée Stuart. 5 m., 
4 f. Evans. 6s., is a charming comedy. Ben- 
jamina, who lives in genteel poverty with her 
twin brothers, becomes entangled with Liz and 
Edward Anderson, two good-natured shady 
go-getters, with surprisingly good results. 
Murder when Necessary by Philip Levene, 
4 m., 3 f. Evans. 6s., is set in a chalet in the 
Bernese Alps. What happened to Aunt Louisa? 
Was she poisoned? Which of the suspects (all 
conveniently under one roof) did it? A sur- 
prising twist ends this neat who-dunnit. 
The French Mistress by Robert Monro. 9 m., 
2 f. French. 5s. The late Jack Buchanan played 
the headmaster in this play at Brighton in 
1956. A ravishing French Mistress joins the 
staff of a boys’ school with disruptive results. 
An additional complication is that the head- 
master suspects that Mademoiselle is his illegiti- 
mate daughter and sees his son falling in love 
with his (suspected) half-sister. 
A Place in the Shade by Roland Pertwee. 5 m., 
6 f. English Theatre Guild. 5s. 6d. A shy film 
star who plays a successful detective in pictures 
is forced into action when he comes to grips 
with a real criminal. A workmanlike play with 
exciting and amusing situations—all quite 
divorced from unpleasant reality. 
Grouse in August by Phyl Steven. 5 m., 5 f. 
Deane. 5s. A holiday in Auchnagillie in the 
wilds of Scotland sorts out the problems of a 
family and friends of the family. This is 
familiar ground but the dialogue is lively. 
Well! Well! 4» Sam Bate. 9 f. Deane. 5s. Two 
unmarried sisters in their sixties, have been 
going to a hotel in the Lake District for their 
holidays for the last ten years. Now it is to be 
closed, but this is prevented, and the Misses 
Butterworth, one presumes, will happily 
occupy their usual chairs in the lounge at the 
usual time for the usual number of weeks till 
death overtakes them. 
Loraine by Lionel Brown. 5 m., 5 f. Deane. 5s., 


is a comedy about snobbery and where it gets 
you. It gets poor Loraine (though it isn’t really 
her fault) into a mess. But she ends up with a 
very grand young man. There’s a moral in this 
somewhere if only one could find it. 


DoNnaALp FitzJOuN 


The Cave Dwellers by William Saroyan. Faber. 
10s. 6d. “The world itself is a cave. Here and 
there it is a nicely decorated cave, but the 
better part of it is a pitiful shambles . . . The 
Cave Dwellers happens on the stage of an 
abandoned theatre because all buildings are 
caves, and because the theatre is the cave at 
its best—the last arena in which all is always 
possible. In the caves of the government and 
the church, for instance, all has long since 
stopped being possible, in favour of a pattern 
of formal repetition, which some of us find 
only amusing and monotonous by turns.’ 
Thus writes Saroyan in his illuminating pre- 
face to this illuminating play which is written 
with a delicacy that Saroyan himself even has 
not achieved before. Technically also it is an 
advance on his previous work. The setting and 
the theme are so inextricably related that 
there hangs over every line the magic of 
true theatre. The characters, living both in 
the past and in the present, are constantly 
presenting new and deeper aspects of their 
—* (9 m., 5 f. 1 set.) 

he Lost Years by james Cheasty. Progress 
House, Dublin. 3s. 6d. This play, in the Lennox 
Robinson tradition, deals with Irish people, 
not as outsiders see them, but as they see them- 
selves. It has none of the poetic qualities of 
Synge or O’Casey, but it has its own merits, 
and the various members of the family with 
which it deals emerge as real people con- 
fronted with a real problem. Owing to the 
impending marriage of the eldest brother to a 
girl half his age, it becomes necessary for them 
to leave the house in which they have grown 
up and in which they have now become middle 
aged. How each of them solves this problem 
forms the action of the play, which is brought 
to a conclusion by the eldest brother being 
deserted not only by his family, but by his 
young fiancée as well. (5 m., 5 f. 1 set.) 
My Flesh, My Blood by Bill Naughton. French. 
5s., is a North Country play about a domestic 
tyrant. Rafe Crompton, having survived with 
difficulty the lean years of the thirties, insists 
that his family live under the shadow of what 
he has himself been through. He is an upright 
man, but obstinate to a pathological degree. 
The play shows the gaining of independence 
by his children, who have previously bowed 
to his will. By the end of it the bully is deflated. 
Crompton is drawn with sufficient sympathy 
and understanding to make him credible and 
the four children are all natural, well rounded 
characters. Best of all is the mother, who sees 
her husband as he is and yet loves him. 
(5 m., 4 f. 1 set.) 
The Two Trees by John Southworth. Epworth. 





3s. 6d. A mystery play suitable for both child- 
ren and adults in which the story of Man’s 
redemption is simply and originally told. The 
play begins and ends in the Garden of Eden, 
but the middle part consists of the birth and 
crucifixion of Christ, with the Tree of the 


Knowledge of Good and Evil and the Tree of 


Life as connecting links. It is written with 
reverence, humour and an eye for the theatre. 
(8 m., 2 f., 6 animals. Some doubling possible). 
Investigation by Macgregor Urquhart and Cecil 
Madden. Evans. 6s. An alternative title to this 
original thriller might be Never Trust a Police- 
man. It strikes new ground in that it is entirely 
concerned with policemen investigating a 
murder in which another policeman is believed 
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First Prize £500 
Arnold Yarrow for ‘The Tip-Off 


Joint Second Prizes 
£250 each 


Kevin Barry for ‘Cut in Ebony’ 


Casey Daniels for ‘Safe Conduct’ 


Special Award 100 Gns. 


Gwenyth Jones for 


‘Downbeat Story’ 
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to have been involved. The action is continuous, 
and interest in a twenty-year-old crime 1s in- 
geniousiy kept alive throughout. (4 m., 3 f. 
| set.) 

Down The Hatch by Dennis Driscoll. Evans. 6s. 
Wild doings in a country house, in which the 
host is a brandy smuggler, constitute this 
unpretentious little farce, which aims to be 
nothing more than a vehicle for producer and 
cast. The characters, though lacking in 
subtlety, are clearly detined and the situations 
skillfully devised to achieve the utmost comic 
effect. If played with speed and accurate 
timing, it is likely that the outrageous coinci- 
dences of the plot would become part of the 
wonderland the dramatist has created. (6 m., 
4 f. | set.) 

Ride—-A-Cock Horse 4y William Barrow. 
Evans. 6s. Written originally for Wilfred and 
Mabel Pickles, and successfully played by 
them at Blackpool, in which it ts set, this play 
has now been revised with a more balanced 
male and female cast. The conflict is between 
a brass band and a newly formed string 
orchestra, which is trying to oust it. Social 
rather than aesthetic warfare ensues, but there 
is never much doubt that all will turn out well, 
because the young man who has formed the 
orchestra is in love with the band leader’s 
daughter. Several fat parts are provided, 
particularly for the band leader. (5 m., 5 f. 


| set.) Hitary GARDNER 








In the Recital Room 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(General Manager: T. E. Bean, C.B.E.) 
Sunday, 14th June, 1959 
at 7.45 p.m. 


READINGS 


FROM POETRY AND PROSE 
Maxine Audley, Robert Flemyng, 
Jennie Laird and John Glen 
Tickets: 10/—, 6/—, 3/— from Box Office, 


Royal Festival Hall, Waterloo 3191, and 
usual agents. 


BERTIE SCOTT MEMORIAL 


Organizer: 


Campbell Allen, 188 Goldhurst Terrace, 
N.W.6. Maida Vale M413 

















Three Religious Plays | 


Son of Adam 
P. J. Lamb 


A revised edition of a well-known play. 


The Builders 
R. H. Ward 


A moving play, within the capacity of most 
drama groups, in which the dialogue appears 
simple but achieves majesty as the climax is 
approached. We see ourselves and are abashed, 
but are given hope. 


Cry Dawn in Dark Babylon 


P. W. Turner 5s. net 


The contemporary human situation and its | 


impact on religious conviction is drawn with 
honesty and feeling. The play gives no glib 
answers. There is scope here for producer 
and cast alike. 
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EVANS PLAYS 


This excellent North- 
Country comedy at last 
released for amateurs— 


RIDE-A-COCK HORSE 


William Barrow 


(5m., 5f. 1 set. 6s.) 








after a long and successful 
holiday run at Blackpool with 
Wilfred Pickles and Mabel. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and _ its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities — 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJU- 
DICATORS IS PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 
AT THE END OF JULY. A COPY WILL 
BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL FESTIVAL 
SECRETARIES WHO APPLY FOR IT. 
THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES EXPERI- 
ENCED PRODUCERS AND LECTURERS 
WHO ARE AVAILABLE POR ENGAGE- 
MENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 











awards 
for new 
writers 


As part of TV’s urgent drive for new writers, leading TV producer 
Dennis Vance is making an annual award of £250 to the Tele- 
vision Writing School student whose first one-hour play is judged 
“Best of the Year.” 

The winning play will be directed by Dennis Vance himself. This 
is the most valuable introduction to professional TV scriptwriting 
ever given. Options will be taken on the five next best plays, 
which will also earn consolation awards. 

TWS has been selected by Dennis Vance as the school best 
equipped to produce trained writers of the calibre he requires. 
For full details about the School’s correspondence course and 
“Student of the Year’ awards write to: 


THE TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 
DEPT. D.2 HARLEY STREET 
LONDON W.1 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include :— 


DRY ROT, the famous comedy by John Chapman. 6m., 4f., 1 set. “‘Here’s comedy. 
Here’s a hit.”” Daily Express. 5/6 


SOMETHING TO HIDE. First-class thriller WATERS OF THE MOON, By N. C. 
by Leslie Sands (author of Jntent to Murder Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
and Beside the Seaside.) “This is a sharp, cute in one). “This comedy has a special ann ro 
detective piece.”’ Observer. 3m.,4f., | set 5/6 its own.”—— Daily Mail. 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’s THE BIG KNIFE. By Clifford Odets. wi 


sensational success. Books are now available dynamic Hollywood stage and film success 
at 10/- per copy and single copies can be read 8 m., 4f., 1 set. 


on approval. 

THE SHADOW BETWEEN. Play by Elizabeth THE CRUCIBLE. The powerful drama by 
Addyman (authoress of “The Secret Tent”). Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 
3m., 4f., 1 set. 5/6 THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 

A PLACE LIN THE SHADE. Thriller by Roland Gerald Anstruther. (Guaranteed to baffle 
Pertwee. 5 m., 6 f., 1 set. 5/6 audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 

TO DREAM AGAIN. A Romantic Play by 6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 


fer f 2 5 m., 2 sets. ; : 
Veronica Haigh. 2 f., 5 m., 2 sets res: THE MOON IS BLUE. The immensely 


and imaginative play. 
successful comedy by H Herbert. 3 m., 
A PICTURE OF AUTUMN, Comedy by N.C yar Ce ee. 2 


Hunter (author of ““Waters of the Moon”) 9 

6 m., 4f., 1 set. A delightful family play, with A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 

plenty of comedy. 5/6 Hunter. 4 f.. 6 m. “Will rank among the 
FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the major successes of the season” Daily 

author of the tremendously successful “‘Beside Telegraph. 8/6 

the Seaside’). “A _ really lively ome. 

—The Stage. 4f,, 4m.. 1 set. 5/6 GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert omy 


ever ular ga success. 3 m., 4f., 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. — 


1 set. “Hilar‘ous family comedy. THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 

Dally "Mail, Hull. 3/6 Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 

RELUCTANT HEROES. By Colin es 3 sets. 6/- 
3 f., 8 m., 2 set The well-known sure-fire 

—— oe ae TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Sparkling 


— a , ; medy adapted from the Italian by Kennet 
ALL MY SONS, Intense and impressive drama — 
by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. Horne. 2 f., 3 m., I set. 3/6 
BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., Comedy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
1 set. 5/6 scream.” —Obdserver. 5/6 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
* COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 


Also available: 

DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., 1 set. ya of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies available.) , | set. (MS. copies available.) 

OUR WIFE. Farce by Leslie Sands. 4m., 5f., DAD WAS THE YOUNGEST. A fresh and ex- 
1 set. (MS. copies available). ry a ym gay family comedy by Molly Raynor 

., 1 set. (MS. copies available) 
The above six plays are not yet printed but we can loan single MS. copies 
for reading and hire a set for production 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
including many new releases for the Summer Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 
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EVANS PLAYS 


have acquired amateur rights of 
the following plays and publica- 
tion will follow in due course :— 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Frederick Lonsdale 
ONCE A RAKE 
Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


MAN FOR THE JOB 


Dennis Driscoll 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh and Margaret Williams 
THE LONG AND THE 
TALL AND THE SHORT 
Willis Hall 
HOW SAY YOU” 
Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
C. E. Webber 
PRINCE GENJI 


William Cooper 





BREAKOUT 
Bill Owen 
CAUGHT NAPPING 
Geoffrey Lumsden 
THE MORTAL BARD 
C. E. Webber 
THE CAPTIVES 
Charlotte Hastings 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Lionel Hale 
FAREWELL YESTERDAY 
Ted Willis 
EXPRESSO BONGO 


Mankowitz, More, Heneker and Norman 





Montague House, Russell Square, 
W.C.1. and all booksellers 











ALEC CLUNES’ 


BOOKSHOPS 





THEATRE AND 


MUSIC 


Catalogue 14, Music 
Catalogue 15, Theatre 


SENT ON REQUEST 


5 & 16 CECIL COURT 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
(Telephone: COVent Garden 0287) 

















LEONARD’S PLAYS 


Three-Acts—Mixed Cast: 


A RUN FOR HIS MONEY (4m., 5w.) 
(comedy) by John Winchester. 

PARTNERS UNLIMITED (4m., 6w.) and 
THE JILTED GHOST (3m., 4w.), comedies 
by Sam Bate. 

FIRST FREEDOM (drama) (3m., 3w.) by Anne 
Whitfield. 

THE MONKEY-BREAD TREE (3m., 4w.) 
(comedy) by Lorna Deane. 

SIDING WITH DANGER (thr/c) (3m., 5w.) 
by A. |. Bradbury. 

GOODBYE MY LOVE (drama) (2m™., 8w.) by 
Victor and Marjorie Lucas. 

GUESTS IN THE HOUSE (thr/c) (4m., 3w.) 
by Chester Mattin. 


Three-Acts—All-Women: 


IN THE WILDERNESS (drama) (8w.) by 
Patricia Brooks. 


CASSON’S BOY (drama) (8w.) by Alida L. 
Richardson. 


WHEN BOTH CONTEND ithr) (8w.), 
THE LENGTHENING SHADOW (drama) 
(7w.). Comedies (7-8w.) by Chester Martin. 

Copies 4/-: Reading copies 9d. per play. 
Free lists |-Acts Mixed/All Women from: 


The Publishers, 
123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
S.W.18 VAN 2203 











SMALL Avan veer seeeee | 


(Rate 60. word. Minsmum 20 words) 





ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/3 yard, suitable for | 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send | 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 V illiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





EHEARSALS, performances recorded. yo 1 l 


hired, supplied at special terms for societies. 19800 
LP tapes 37/6. Unbreakable records from your nn 
Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, W.1. 





TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, | 


Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 





LOWERS AND FLORAL DECOR, Artificial— 
bireproof. Suitable for all stage presentations. R. 
Windram Ltd., 12 Cecil Court, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3391. 





ASIC MOVEMENT SUMMER SCHOOL, 

Hastings. July 25th—August 7th. Particulars from 
Secretary, 17 Havelock Road, Croydon, Surrey. Tel.: 
ADD 5757. 





OOK MANUSCRIPTS, Fiction, Juvenile, Poetry 

and General, invited for early publication. Royalty 
and Author’s property agreements issued. Reasonable 
Terms. Golden Pegasus Books Ltd. (Dept.P.30.) 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 





OOKS FOR THEATRE LOVERS. Over’ 1,000 


theatre arts books now in print are fully described in | 


Bookguide. Most good booksellers give copies free on 
request or 6d. from newSagents, 8d. by post: 21 Lower 
Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 





TAGE AND COSTUME DESIGNER, 24, Munich 
school, wants engagement with British stage or T.V. 
Alix Basch, Arberstr, 19, Munich, 








Now ready. A brand New Comedy Farce 


“ONE OF THOSE DAYS” 
3 Acts, Single Set, 3 m. 6 w. 
By KENT RICHARDS. 
Also:— 
“STRICTLY BUSINESS”’, 
Comedy, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6 w.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“MURDER IN MIND” 
Thriller/Drama 4 m., 7 w. 
BY REX HARTLEY 
Also warranted successes by Wilfred 
Massey including the outstanding 
Christmas play hit 
“CHRISTMAS ROSE”’ 


3 m., 7 w., (or 4 m., 6 w.) Extras if desired 
Fees: From £1:1:0 to £4:4:0, variable, 
according to seating capacity. 
Books: Acting editions complete with 
production notes, 4/6 (post 6d.) or on 
14 days’ reading/loan, 1, 2 or 3 titles 
for 1/- stamps. 
WILFRED MASSEY, 
9 Westfield Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 


























* DEANE’S”? 


* 


FULL-LENGTH 
All One Set. 5s. net. 
POET & PHEASANT 
Comedy by Willis Hall and Lewis Jones 
(3m., 3w.) 
SALT WINDS 
Comedy by Denis F. Robinson (4m., 4w.) 
MAKE IT MURDER 
Comedy/Thriller by Jack Last (5m., 4w.) 
THIS HAPPY HOME 
A Comedy by Michael Brett (3m., 4w.) 
TO SETTLE FOR MURDER 
A Thriller by Stuart Ready (3m., 3w.) 
LORAINE 
A Comedy by Lionel Brown (5m., 5w.) 
GROUSE IN AUGUST 
A Comedy by Phyl Steven (Sm., 5w.) 


ALL WOMEN: 
THE AMADA STORY 
Play by Elma Verity (7w.) 
WELL! WELL! 

Play by Sam Bate (9w.) 
LADIES IN DANGER 
Thriller by Elma Verity and Vera Arlett 

(12w.) 
CRISIS IN CLOVER 
Comedy by Sam Bate (6w.) 
UNDER THE CLOCK 
By Elma Verity and Vera Arlett (4w.) 
THE LIGHT WE KNOW 
By Patricia Brook (Sw.) 
ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS 
A Comedy by Tony Rowe (Sw.) 
THREE DAUGHTERS 
By Anthony Parker (Sw.) 
A PIECE OF CAKE 
A Comedy by Osbert Mills (5w.) 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
By Elma Verity and Vera Arlett (Sw.) 
SCRIBBLERS THREE 
A Comedy by Jack Last (6w.) 


* 


Plays sent on approval 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 














THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Loco! Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
SiR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY 
GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER: MARGARET 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ART OF ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 











THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 


Principal: BuzaseTH R. LIDWELL 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. 





NE of the oldest established Junior Academies 

offering a wide classical education to all levels 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- 
tional training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. 
Subjects include Drama, Stage Technique and Elocu- 
tion. Seven branches of Dancing, including Ballet, 
“Cecchitte’. Music, Singing. All subjects are taught 
on professional! lines 
Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 
Full details from the Secretary. 





The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Tel.: EDGhaston 3424 











EVANS PLAYS 


Superb drama of a man 
on the run— 


SUBWAY 
IN THE SKY 


by 
lan Main 
(3m., 2f. 1 spr. 1 set. 6s.) 


Set in the top floor 
apartment of a New 
York Skyscraper. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 











NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «° DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 


TRAINING COURSE 
AND 


STAGE TRAINING 





Children’s Theatre Company 
A.D.B. PRODUCER'S COURSE. 





Prospectus and particulars from: 


The Secretary 
300 WINDSOR RD., OLDHAM, Lancs. 
MAIn 4929 














Voice Training 


IRIS WARREN 





THE LONDON ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Tower House, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5 


TWO-YEAR STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


PRINCIPAL 
Michael MacOwan 


Movement Training 


NORMAN AYRTON 


Improvisation BRIAN WAY 


Rehearsal classes and productions have recently been taken by 
Frank Dunlop; Christopher Fry; Catherine Lacey; Minos Volonakis; Michael Warre; 
Casper Wrede; among others 
The Course starts each year at the end of September. The number of students is strictly 
limited to sixty, to allow close individual attention. Prospectus on application to: 


The Secretary, Tower House, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


Recogmsed by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Evizasetu Tue Queen Moruer 
Principal : 
Henry HAVERGAL Durector : 
A. (Oxon.), B.Mus., Hon. D. Mus. Coum CHANDLER 
Edin.). Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing. 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help, 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the U niversity) 
The session consists of three terms, cach of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George's Place, Glasgow, C.2. 








BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


THEATRE CENTRE, 


Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDiand 3300 


Patrons: 
LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CreciLy Byrne 
Str Lewis Casson, mic... and 
Dame Syaeit THORNDIKE, LL.D 
Mrs. MELvYN DOUGLAS (U.s.A.) 

Sin Barry JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JoHN, W. A. Dorson. Emiice Litrier 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY. F.R.A.M 
Derek SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 


Recently students have been engaged at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh 
Festival; Midland Theatre Co., Coventry: 
Arena Theatre; Repertory Theatres at Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Colchester, Wolverhampton, 
Chesterfield, Guildford, Derby, Morecambe, 
Perth, Little Theatre, Bristol. 

Television, Radio, Films, 1.T.V. 
Patricia Cox, 1.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster 
trained and placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 

Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 

















THE ROSK BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


eeled Three-Year Specialist 
=, ~ UN 7 Teachers’ Course 
Ee : a 

‘g including 


Stage Course 


* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 





AT THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 


Bertolt Brecht’s The Famous Three Act Mime Play 


THE ) 
CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE L'ENFANT PRODIGUE 


Translated by Eric Bentley Composed by Michel Carre Fils 

and Maja Apelman To Music by Andre Wormser 
Thursday, 9th July, at 7.30 p.m. 
Friday, 10th July at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m. Puesday, 7th July at 2.30 p.m. 
Saturday, llth July at 7.30 p.m. Saturday, llth July at 2.30 p.m. 





Stalls and Dress Circle: 15/—, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/—. Circle: 5/ 


(Special party rates for Schools, Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc.) 


TICKETS or PROSPECTUS of Courses from the Registrar, Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent 
(FOO. 3024) 














oe ee, 





The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


Sc, DRYDEN CHAMBERS, 
119, OXFORD STREET. W.!I. (London) Lid Telephone: GERrard 6181. 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, r.p.s.,: Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.: 
Augustus John, 0.m.; Dame Sybi) Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.8.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.irTT.; W. Macqueen-Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
FULL STAGE TRAINING DAY COURSE COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER 15th 1959, TO BE HELD AT KENSINGTON 

LONDON, W.8. Applications may be sent now. 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 80 Provincial centres) 
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Issued with Drama No. 53 (Summer 1959) 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.R.H. QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER 


BRIEF CHRONICLES 





BIRTHDAY 


By PETER CARPENTER 


N June 22, 1919, the British Drama League was publicly inaugurated at a 

meeting held in the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. The speakers included 

Lena Ashwell, Laurence Binyon, Ben Greet, J. R. Clynes and the Rev. 
H. R. L. Shepherd. Sir Michael Sadler was in the Chair, and Harley Granville 
Barker became Chairman of the League’s Council, a position he was to hold 
continuously for the next twelve years. In June, 1959, therefore, the League 
attains its fortieth birthday. As Ivor Brown rightly observed in his editorial in 
Drama last March, “Life begins at forty,’ and the League, in the full flush of 
its maturity, looks forward this year to a reinvigoration of the spirit which has 
guided it through these past eventful and fruitful years. 


The British Drama League has much to be proud of. Through its influence 
many characteristics of the present day theatrical scene which are now taken 
for granted were achieved. Drama has been recognised as a valuable factor in 
education. Performance and production standards of playing throughout the 
country have been raised, partly through the influence of thirty years of the 
National Festival of Community Drama, partly through the work of the Training 
Department, and partly through the overall spirit of integrity and values imparted 
through Drama and the League’s work in all other fields. Entertainments tax has 
been abolished, and the professional theatre organisations were not slow in 
recognising the part played by the League in this campaign. The Local Government 
Act of 1948, which permitted for the first time the establishment of Civic Theatres 
and indicated the Government’s encouragement of the idea, was preceded by an 
official scheme presented to the Government of the day in 1942, There are many 
other examples of the way in which the League has successfully advanced the 
cause of the theatre during the past four decades. 


The experience of these years must dispel any feeling of complacency that 
these achievements might have created. Much has been done, but much more 
remains to be done. The National Theatre has not yet been built. Too many 
people regard the amateur theatre as “‘amateur dramatics’’, a frivolous kind of 
domestic amusement with no pretensions to art, and there are still remnants of the 





hostility that formerly existed between the amateur and the professional in the 
theatre. The professional theatre is still fighting a desperate battle against the 
inertia induced among otherwise lively and intelligent people by Television. 
Television is a new, lively and important medium of entertainment, recreation and 
information, but it should add to what we already have, not tend, as it now does, 
to replace one of the most vital and traditional parts of our cultural heritage. 


‘The League’s story, its record of action and achievement since the close of 
the first World War, the names of the illustrious men and women of the theatre 
who have been closely associated with its work, are still unknown to many of the 
present and just past generations who know the League only through the services 
it now provides for them. The story has now been told, in book form, and The 
British Drama League 1919-1959 will be published at the beginning of June and 
will be on sale from the League bookshop price 5s. per copy. Not only does it 
tell the story of the League’s foundation, and growth, but it includes a more 
detailed account of the many services the League provides for its members than 
has ever been published in one volume before. It is a most valuable book of 
reference which no member of the League should be without. Get your copy 
without delay. 


FESTIVAL TOPICS 


THE AREA FINALS 

NORTHERN AREA-—Middlesbrough Little Theatre-—-May 9th 
Grangetown Boys’ Club (Seniors) od The Life of the Insects, Act II (]. and K. Capek) 
Durham Dramatic Society - ~— The Devil His Due (S. Fail 
Kirkby Stephen & District Players... Sganarelle ( Moliére) 
Nottingham Co-op Arts Centre ii When We are Married, Act ll (]. B. Priestley) 
Merseyside Unity Theatre ) The Tricks of Scapin (Moliére) 
Phoenix Players, Hull ... iad ... Royal Adventurer (Sidney Carver) 


WESTERN AREA—Bournville, Birmingham—May 30th 


Leicester Co-op Ratae Players ‘ Sganarelle (Moliére) 

Allens Cross Community Players ... Save the Standard (Victor Lucas) 

Adastrian Drama Club, Swindon The Fish (Yves Cabrol) 

Creekmoor Players, Bournemouth ‘ae Ladies in Retirement, Act I (E. Percy and R. Denham) 
Davidstow & District Players, Cornwall The Farce of the Devil’s Bridge (H. Ghéon) 

Y.M.C.A. Players, Hereford : - The Hole (F. W. Simpson 


EASTERN AREA-—-Scala Theatre, London—June Ist 


Bedford Welsh Society ... es Birds of a Feather—( J]. O. Francis) 
Betchworth O.D.S. . ies Mr. Sampson (Charles Lee) 
Southend and District Drama Society Come Away Death (D. Carr 

City of Oxford Drama Society vie The Unquiet Spirit (J. J. Bernard) 


WELSH AREA-~ Coliseum Theatre, Aberdare—-May 23rd 


Blackwood Dramatic Society ... - The Farce of the Devil’s Bridge (Henri Ghéon 
St. Cynidr Players, Brecon : ... There's Going to be a Wedding (T. C. Thomas) 
Masyrhay Players, Glamorgan an While the Circus Passes (lsobel Lowman 
Haverfordwest Little Theatre ... ... Profile (T. C. Thomas) 

Each of these Area Finals will be judged by CECIL BELLAMY, who will choose from 
the English Area Winners the team to represent England and from the Welsh Area finalists the 
team to represent Wales at the British Finals in Glasgow on July 4th. Competing with the 
English and Welsh winners for the Howard de Walden Cup will be the winning teams from 
the Northern Ireland and Scottish Festivals as follows:— 

Northern Ireland: Belfast Dramatic Circle in Liberation (Norman Holland), 
Scotland: Nairn Dramatic Club in Idea for a Play (Richard Tydeman). 


Che adjudicator at the British Finals in Glasgow will be ANDRE VAN GYSEGHAM. 
2 








British Final 


Tickets for the British Final, to be held at the 


Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, on the evening of 


Saturday, July 4th, will be available at the 
following prices:- 
Dress Circle 

Orchestra Stalls : 12s. 
Stalls... oes sec coe «= BO 
Upper Circle ... ree ode 75. 
Gallery _ _ _ os. Od. 
All enquiries should be made to: Mr. J. 
Stanley Stewart, 121 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


2s. 6d. and 10s. 


New Play Awards 


The awards for the two Original Play com- 
petitions associated with the Festival will be 
presented by DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE, 
D.B.E., at the Scala Theatre, London on 
June Ist, when she will also present Awards 
to the winners of the Eastern Area Finals. 


Original One-Act Play Awards 

Sixteen plays were entered for this competi- 
tion which was judged in manuscript by IVOR 
BROWN. They were: 

The Sun and the Shadow by Peter Preston, 
performed by the Rutland Gate Players. 

Place of Pilgrimage by Tom Bilsborough, 
performed by the Morecambe Little Theatre 
Group. 

Miss Vinny by Eileen Blackburn, performed 
by the Hygram Players. 

What Happened to Eliza by Katharine Duckitt, 
performed by the Vaughan Players, Leicester. 

Fair Exchange by Dorothy Ison, performed 
by the Durham Dramatic Society. 

The Unheroic Gardener by W. Handlen, 
performed by the Stirling Amateur Dramatic 
Club. 
166—-and All That by A. M. Robinson, per- 
formed by the Salisbury Caledonian Society. 

Royal Adventurer by Sidney Carver, performed 
by the Phoenix Players, Hull. 

Davy jJones’s Goldmine by T. C. Thomas, 
performed by the Llyn Safaddan Players. 

Flame and the Phoenix by A. E. Dodd, per- 
formed by the Regency Drama Players, Stoke- 
on- Trent. 

Daniel and Bel by John Bradwell, performed 
by the Hereford Players. 

The Ridge by Margaret Wood, performed 
by the Hereford Players. 

No Easy Way by Jon Mallyon, performed by 
Wanstead T'WG Drama Group. 

Bridgehead by Frank Carpenter, performed 
by the Brook Drama Club. 

In a Nutshell by Nell Hyde, performed by 
Hull Playgoers’ Society. 

Why Be a Widow by Muriel Ferris, per- 
formed by the Ealing Evening Institute. 


The winning play was- 
Royal Adventurer by Sidney Carver. 


The author receives an award of Ten 
Guineas and the Society which presented the 


play, the Phoenix Players of Hull, receives the 
Geoffrey Whitworth Cup, which they will hold 
for a year. 


Festival of Original Full Length Plays 

Seven plays were entered for this Festival 
which was judged in performance by MISS 
LYN OXENFORD. The winning play was— 

Castle in Spain by Joanna Evers, 
performed by the Rother Piayers of Pul- 
borough. 

The Rother Players will receive a prize of 
Twenty-Five Pounds and the play will be 
entered for the Charles Henry Foyle Annual 
Play Award of £100. 





Vice-Presidents 


Dame Peggy Ashcroft, Sir Lewis Casson and 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen have accepted invita- 
tions to become Vice-Presidents of the League. 
The full list of Vice-Presidents is now as 
follows :— 

Sir Bronson Albery 

Dame Peggy Ashcroft, D.B.E. 
Sir Lewis Casson 

T. S. Ehot, O.M. 

Nicholas Hannen, O.B.E. 
Lord Howard de Walden 

Sir Barry V. Jackson, LL.D. 
Judge John Maude, Q.C. 
Athene Seyler 

Robert Speaight, C.B.E. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E, 
Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth 


National Play- Writing 
Competition 

The Harlequin Theatre for Children is 
sponsoring a National Play-Writing Competi- 
tion in an attempt to discover some new plays 
for performance by adults to children. It has 
aroused a great deal of interest at home and 
abroad and the [Theatre has been very fortu- 
nate in securing the services of three very 
experienced people as Judges. They are 
Bryan Bailey, Director of the Belgrade 
Theatre in Coventry, John English, Director 
of the Arena Theatre and David Scott 
Daniell, author of many of Bertha Waddell’s 
Children’s Theatre plays. 

Copies of the rules and other details may 
be obtained from the Secretary, 26 Stoneygate 
Avenue, Leicester. 


Schedule E Concession 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have 
approved the British Drama League for the 
purposes of Sect. 16 Finance Act 1958. The 








whole subscription paid by a member who 
qualihes for reliel under the section will be 
deductible tax-assessed emoluments under 
Schedule E. Details on request from BLD HQ. 


Annual Conference 1959 


The League’s Thirty-third Annual Con- 
ference will be held in London at the beginn- 
ing ol October tor three days. [he venue will 
be Birkbeck College, Malet Street, and the 
Conterence wil be preceded by a visit to the 
Questors Theatre, Ealing to see “The Birthday 
Party” by Harold Pinter. There will be a 
party at the Questors alter the show. Iheatre 
visits on the two other evenings of the Con- 
ference will provide a recreational background 
to the more serious business of the Conterence 
itself. his year the Conierence Theme will be 
“Aspects of a National lheatre.”’ [The story 
of our non-existent national theatre is too 
well known to be worth repeating here. [here 
is a site, a foundation stone, an Act ol Parlia- 
ment, and a promise of a million pounds 
but as yet no theatre. Lhe voice of those who 
realise the need of a National Theatre has been 
growing in volume and impact in recent years. 
the Arts Council’s survey on Housing the 
Arts in Great Britain (May 1959) places the 
National [Theatre as number one priority on 
the list of needs. Another deputation of MP’s 
has approached the lreasury. Now is the time 
to anticipate the building of the National 
Theatre and to debate in public open forum 
what form ol theatre it is to be. What function 
isittoserve? Whois torun it? What will it do? 
How much will it and where will the 
money come trom?’ Will it be another London 
Theatre or will it be truly National? How will 
the Provinces be served by ut? What will it 
look like? What will be its policy? These 
and a dozen other questions will be debated 
in Open Forum on Saturday October 3rd in 
the Hall of Birkbeck College and the dis- 
cussion will be led by a panel of distinguished 
men of the Iheatre, all of whom will have 
something vital to contribute to this important 
feature ol our 


Cost 


national theatre scene. 


Full details of the Conference will be pub- 
lished in September but in the meantime all 
members who can possibly arrange to be in 


London on October Ist, 2nd and 3rd should 
reserve those dates for the Annual Conterence 
in order to take part in what promises to be 
a most lis ely discussion. 


B.D.L. in the Field 


A new District of the British Drama League 
has been formed in the Northern Area under 
the name of the Fylde and District Committee: 
its object is “to turther the interests of the 
League in the North-West Area between 
Morecambe and Preston.”’ The announcement 
states :—— 


“It is hoped to make this an active Associa- 
tion throughout the Fylde District, and your 
attention is drawn to the following details of 
our initial programme. You will see that we 
are catering for a wide variety oi tastes— 
acting, producing, play-reading, and a visit 
to a theatre, which, it is hoped, will appeal 
to everyone, even those who do not wish to 
take an ‘active’ part.” 


Ihe programme referred to includes a 
lecture to be held in Blackpool in April on 
‘Raising the Standard of Amateur Drama’; a 
visit in May to a production of Steinbeck’s 
Of Mwuce and Men at Oldham Repertory Club; 
and a playreading to be held later that month. 
Ihe circular also notifics members of a play- 
writing competition for original one-act plays 
organised by the Sunderland Drama Club. 


[he Committee of the new District, 
‘Secretary, Miss G. O. Moore,*38 Rossendale 
Koad, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs.) has quite 
obviously embarked with enthusiasm on a 
programme olf activities designed to be of real 
and general interest to the member societies 
with which it is concerned. Many District 
Committees promote similar activities and 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 
Many others, however, regard their tunction 
as being solely an organising committee for 
Stage One ol the National Festival. [The Area 
Organisation of the League was first devised 
in the late 1920’s as a frame-work for the 
organisation of the Festival and it says a great 
deal for the District Committees that through 
their efforts and those of the “higher forma- 
tions,’ (through Divisional Committees to the 
“top brass’’ of Area Committees) the Festival 
is still the largest and the only recognised 
nation-wide festival of amateur theatre to 
operate in England and Wales. lhe example 
they have given during these past thirty years 
has inspired not only the festival organisations 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland but also 
similar national festivals, for example in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 


he growth of the amateur theatre move- 
ment m these years has brought about the 
creation of [Theatre Guilds in many parts of 
the Country. ‘These Guilds, which are pri- 
marily local associations of dramatic societies 
in a particular town or district, carry out for 
their members functions similar to the aims 
quoted trom the circular of the Fylde and 
District Committee. Where a B.D.L. District 
Committee and a Theatre Guild operate in 
the same small area and often serve the 
interests of the same group of societies, the 
need for the Committee to promote extra- 
Festival activities may be less. Nevertheless, 
it is urged upon all District Committees to 
look into the corporate needs of their member 
societies in case there are opportunities for 
them to help their societies by promoting 
activities of common interest to them all. 














Summer Schools 


Applications have been coming in steadily 
lor the two summer schools this year. The 
hrst willrun from August 7th to loth and will 
be held at King Alired’s College, Winchester, 
and the second trom August 28th to September 
bth, at the North Riding ‘Training College, 
Scarborough. Ii you have not already done 
so, there 1s still time to apply for these courses, 
as applications are considered up to a few 
days belore the beginning of each course, 
provided vacancies exist. 


[he juniors have again shown great 
enthusiasm for the Junior Summer School, 
which runs from August 4th to 10th, and will 
also be at King Alfred’s College, Winchester, 
though in a separate building from the adult 
course. [The full quota of girl students was 
reached many months ago and there is now a 
long waiting list in case of possible cancella- 
tions, but there are still some vacancies tor 
boys. 


Application forms tor all these courses can 
be obtained from the [raining Department. 


Junior Drama League 


[he Junior Drama League held their 
Laster meetings in Fitzroy Square from March 
sist to April 3rd. A record number of 
oY young people attended the sessions. The 
programme included lectures on stage lighting, 
production, choice of play, stage management, 
improvisation and movement classes, play- 
readings, a drama quiz, and a visit to the 


Met maid | heatre. 


In-Stage 


[he League is encouraging and assisting 
the formation of a new acting company, which 
will be run under the direction of Charles 
Marowitz. The object of this company “*In- 
Stage’’-—is to form an acting group which will 
develop into a permanent ensemble, eventually 
staging experimental productions of quality 
plays which, for one reason or another, find 
difficulty in being produced in the commercial 
theatre. The company, which will be com- 
prised of professionals, semi-professionals and 
talented newcomers, will undergo a rigorous 
three-month training period before any pro- 
duction is contemplated. The company will 
train and rehearse in the League’s practice 
theatre at Fitzroy Square. 


Le Malade Imaginaire 


SJNantwich Play Reading Circle in March 
presented the first production on any stage ol 
Miles Malleson’s new adaptation of the famous 
Moliére comedy, ““The Imaginary Invalid,” 
apparently with great success. 


Precept to Practice - and 
vice versa 


It would be | suppose unnatural if Drama 
did not insidiously become a part of all those 
working in the Drama League library tor we 
are all the time handling, and reading, the 
works of Aristotle, Diderot and Walter Kerr 
(How Not To Write a Play) of Shakespeare, 
Brecht and Brandon Thomas, and trying to 
fathom the production methods of Stanislavsky, 
Norman Marshall and Frances Mackenzie, 
while at the same time our members discuss 
with us their many and varied productions. 
This has perhaps more than partially accounted 
for the blossoming of some members of the 
library staff into active practitioners them- 
selves. Anthony Fuller and Siobhan Keegan, 
both after some hard years on the hbrary 
staff, are now on the professional stage, the 
former at Wimbledon Theatre and the latter, 
by way of Colwyn Bay Repertory and the 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln, now playing at the 
Theatre Royal, Windsor. Among the present 
staff, Joy Luxton has starred in the name part 
of The Country Gui, Jill Ireland is actively 
pursuing stage management at the [avistock 
Repertory Theatre, and Edward Woods has 
produced the Questers Concord Youth Group 
in che Hole to win in the Surrey Youth 
Festival. Donald Fitzjohn, after some time 
with Nugent Monck at the Maddermarket 
‘Theatre, Norwich, worked for two or three 
years in the library before joining the Training 
Staff while Enid Foster has tutored Kent and 
L..C.C. drama classes for many years. Our 
most recent recruit, Felix Sadek, of Warsaw 
University, is a professional playwright and 
novelist in his own language. 


Mary GARNHAM 


Scheme for the Promotion 


of New Drama. 1959/1960 


Che Arts Council of Great Britain, on the 
advice of its Drama Panel, is continuing its 
scheme for the promotion and encouragement 
of new plays of quality during the year April, 
1959, to March, 1960. 


Lhe Council will continue to help authors 
by oflering limited guarantees against loss to 
repertory and other managements for the 
production of new plays whose especial merit 
shall have been agreed by the Drama Panel. 


The Council will also continue to provide 
direct financial help to authors in the form of 
bursaries designed to enable those selected to 
concentrate on writing for the theatre during 
a limited period. 


lhe conditions remain largely the same as 
in 1958/9. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Drama Director, Arts Council, 4 St. James’ 
Square, W.1. 
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Theatre in Australia 


One meaning of the word ‘theatre’ is ‘place 
for viewing, and for two generations in 
Australian cities the number of such places 
has been dwindling. 


Open-air performances depend on climatic 
conditions—-seasonably favourable in Western 
Australia and Far North Queensland (witness 
the use of the Somerville Auditorium and the 
Sunken Garden in the Festival of Perth and 
the current theatre project at Cairns). But in 
the main Australian theatre must have walls 
and roof. 


A notable step toward solving the theatrical 
housing problem in Sydney was taken on 
March 2nd, when at the conclusion of an 
official: ceremony bulldozers started work on 
the site of the Opera House, scheduled for 
completion in June, 1963. Its billowing roofs 
will shelter three theatres, the smallest to be 
available for occasional performances by those 
Little Theatre groups which, though using 
amateur actors, aim at a professional standard 
in performance. Ol most Sydney 
amateur groups in Sydney suburbs will still 
have to fall back on all-purpose halls-——church, 
town, school—for their public production, 
unless and until they achieve homes of their 
Own. 


course, 


Outside the big cities both professional 
touring companies and local amateur groups 
also have to find their own answer to the 
question, “Where to play?’ At the Drama 
Seminar last August it was decided that a 
survey should be made of the facilities available 
to amateur groups throughout Australia as a 
preliminary toward improving them. A few 
have their own theatre—-one a rare escapee 
from the clutches olf the cinema chains, 
another converted from an entertainment hut 
for the services in wartime, a third a remodelled 
church hall, and so on. But for the rest it is 
not reasonable to expect in hired premises 
such desiderata as raked floor and ideal 
sightlines ; they can do is to work for 
adequate lighting equipment and backstage 
facilities in the halls they use: they can seek 
to have existing buildings, such as Schools of 
Arts and Mechanics’ Institutes, whose main 
function has now been taken over by Publi 
Libraries, adapted for theatrical use; they 
can be vigilant to scrutinise plans for new Town 
Halls in the light of that invaluable textbook, 
Essentials for Stage Planning: and they can in 
their own areas create public awareness that 
for a full community life theatres are as 
important as racecourses, football fields and 
swimming pools. 


what 


In view of the resentment sometimes felt in 
country districts that such great national 
undertakings as Opera Houses must be centred 
in State capitals, it was inspiring to hear on 
March 2 messages of congratulation read, 


not only from other countries and the other 
States of the Commonwealth, but also from 
country towns in N.S.W. In our turn, we city- 
dwellers must do everything we can to help 
country people get their own theatres. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion president of B.D.L. New 
Zealand, Mr. D. S. Campbell, has written a 
leading article in the March, 1959 issue of thei 
Newsletter. It is called A Challenge to J heatre 
in E-ducation and Art and the theme 1s the need 
for trained and inspired leaders to infect with 
their own enthusiasm the amateur who has 
adopted drama as his recreational activity. 
Ihe article is addressed to New Zealanders 
and some ol it ts ol purely local significance. 
But much of the article is of wider application 
and I have Mr. Campbell’s permission to 
reprint part of it. 

‘There is a very great gap between the 

Art of the Theatre and the daily lives ol 

ordinary people to-day. L his gap is a 

challenge to Theatre in Education and Art. 

[It is the one we need to take up and it 
back on the reiterated cry ol 
‘Where are the leaders?’. The demand and 
the problem of local leadership in New 
Zealand is greatly complicated by the need 
lor help and the diversity of the groups 
concerned. It sometimes resolves itself by 
one person of initiative being called in to 
take the choir, supervise the first-aid group, 
train the football team, and finally, if there is 
time, do the dramatics and B.D.L. Lacking 
the knowledge to inspire a real and thought- 
ful approach to the work, this kind of leader 
can kill whatever small germ of life exists 
and will certainly not encourage it to become 
any living part of this kind of 
community expression. 


throws us 


artist 


‘What we need to-day are more and mors 
people with experience and vision. Men and 
women with imagination and vitality who 
can put their dreams into practice. Exper- 
ience and idealism combined can make our 
Theatre live. But, alas, there are too few 
leaders with these qualities and it is difficult 
to make the need tor Training of Leaders 
in the Theatre seem vitally necessary. 
Without doubt there is an enormous field 
to be developed in Community Drama 
its roads lead far and in many directions. 
There are tremendous satisfactions awaiting 
those who train in this tield of leadership, 
and they will find that they have enriched 
themselves as well as the arts they 
engendered. 


have 


“In an organisation such as the British 
Drama League, it is important for us all to 
have faith, so that we can believe the work 
we are doing is worthwhile—in this way our 
approach to Drama becomes a kind of 














personal religion. In many ways, this work 
with community theatre must be an 
expression of faith-——a dedication that has 
grown through many years of success and 
failure. 


“Il well recall the first time I met Sir 

Lewis Casson at a B.D.L. function. At this 
meeting he declared himself to be a mission- 
ary and there is no doubt that he has been 
crusading for many years with missionary 
zeal, a zeal which can through its own 
sincerity create a condition in which ordinary 
people can approach the theatre in everyday 
life. Sir Lewis believes this to be true and it 
is his zeal and his faith which he says draws 
people into the theatre whenever he and 
Dame Sybil Thorndike are playing. 
‘Too often we get discouraged because 
own particular Area seems to 
momentarily “run down’’——or in our own 
particular group we have become dis- 
couraged because of the kind of physical 
conditions in which we have to work-—or we 
lack leadership, something to bring us 
together as a cohesive force, working hard as 
a team, 


our have 


“If in the years ahead we are to hold our 
own in this world of swiftly moving civilisa- 
tion born of science and the machine, it ts 
essential that we must maintain the Passion 
of the Theatre. We must hold on to drama 
as the Art of the People 


to learn and lead 


we must be willing 


The Duke in Jeans 


On June Ist a company of actors from an 
American University, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas, will land at Plymouth to 
newsreel and TV 
reporters and ballyhoo. The 
reason for the hoo-hah is that the company 
are to be in England and Scotland for two 
months to present a rather special production 
of ““A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream’’, set in 
[exas in the middle ’eighties. A Cowboy 
Dream, in fact. The production was first 
given in Texas a year ago and received an 
ovation that set the whole state talking. Next, 
the company were invited to take the play to 
the State Fair at Dallas, Texas, where again it 
played to large and wildly enthusiastic 
audiences. John Rosenfield, dramatic critic o 
the Dallas Morning News, wrote “The 
Howard Payne ‘Dream’ was not a worthless 
stunt, but rather a creative theatrical thought 
that brought it nearer Brownwood ... As 
off-Broadway Dreams go. this one was clear 
and to the point if ever Shakespeare made one. 
Its antics are as at home on the range as 
‘near Athens’.”’ 


the accompaniment of 
cameramen, 


The reception accorded this production was 
a particular triumph for Alex Reeve, the 


producer, who, before going to Brownwood 
three years ago, was for fourteen years director 
of productions at Northampton. It was largely 
due to the suggestions made by Mr. Reeve’s 
many theatrical contacts in England that 
decided the company to make this U.K. tour. 
Negotiations have been proceeding for many 
wecks, through the British Drama League and 
directly with many theatre managements 
known to Alex Reeve personally, and the 
tour programme will now be as follows; 


June 1-—6 London. Sightseeing and doing 
one schools matinee for the 


L.C.C. 


Coventry. Belgrade Theatre, 
(two performances, 8th & 9th.) 


Welwyn, Herts. One week at 
Barn Theatre. 


week Dundee Repertory Theatre. 


Middlesbrough Little Theatre. 
(Two Perts. 10th and | Ith.) 


») week 
week Northampton Repertory 

Theatre. 

20 week 

27 week 


League members in the areas covered by 
the tours programme should make enquiries 
at once regarding performance details and 
lose no opportunity for seeing this Texan 
company on this unique occasion. 


Cambridge Arts Theatre. 


Bristol University Theatre 


Holidays Abroad 


1958 


CHRONICLES. details were announced of a new 


In the Winter issue of Brier 
service to League members in regard to 
holidays abroad at extremely reasonable cost. 
The first “B.D.L. Holiday” took place at 
Easter, when a party of twenty members both 
individual and members of affiliated societies, 
went for a five-day holiday to Paris. 


Apart from having a well-organised holiday 
in a comfortable hotel, the party were given an 
opportunity of paying a visit backstage at the 
Comédie Francaise, and saw an amateur 
production of The Tempest. Mr. Angus Wilson, 
of Nottingham, describes this production as 
follows: 


“About twenty members of the British 
Drama League, most of them experienced 
in amateur dramatic work in Britain saw 
The Tempest performed by La Compagnie 
Dramatique L’ Equipe at their theatre in the 
Gare d’Austerlitz on April 4th. 


-* “We were quite ignorant of the standards 


that our colleagues in France had attained, 
*"and some of us were rather apprehensive 
that a precious evening would be wasted; 
EX but within seconds of the rise of the curtain 
we knew we were in the presence of a first- 





class theatrical imagination. From the 
brilliant interpretation of the storm to the 
sinking of Prospero’s stad through the stage 
near the end, the production showed an 
ingenuity in management of scenery and 
lighting which equalled the finest any of us 
had ever seen. The Henri IV costumes, all 
made by the company, were superb in design, 
solidity and detail, while the effects, 
particularly the music, instrumental and 
concrete, were admirably chosen and timed. 


“Knowing something of the natural 
dramatic gifts of the French people, we were 
less astonished at the very high quality on 
nearly all the acting, which equalled that 
of a good professional company in England, 
and perhaps in France. Every part was 
played not only with technical competence 
but with great sincerity and intelligence, and 
the name of the company (The Team) is no 
casual choice—-that is how they play. 


“I may add that these opinions were 
shared by all our party; in fact, I have seldom 
heard such unanimous praise from a group 
of highly critical theatregoers, not easily 
pleased.”’ 


The next visits are to Lucerne, during the 
International Festival of Music, for ten days 
starting on Tuesday, August 25, and to 
Estartit, on the Spanish Costa Brava. Parties 
will leave for Estartit fortnightly between May 
and September for a fourteen-night stay in a 
modern hotel only ten yards from the beach. 
Those interested in either holiday should 
write for particulars to Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd., 
Marble Arch House. 36 Edgware Road. 
London. W.2 


In Aid Of - 


Anyone interested in an especially good 
cause might like to know of the Family 
Welfare Association at 59 Myddelton Square, 
London, E.C.1. Though they work in the 
traditional East End, the family casework 
service they provide is as modern and enter- 
prising as any in the country. All the social 
workers there are kind highly-trained pro- 
fessionals, and they need to be as much of 
their time is spent helping those whose 
marriages are threatening to break up, and 
families with someone mentally ill but still 
just able to live at home. In other words, 
people with what they call “‘relationship”’ 
problems and living under almost unbearable 
strain. 


This is family welfare in up-to-date terms 
and of tremendous importance nowadays if 
families are to be helped to stay together. 
But the trouble is, we hear, the work is coming 
in much faster than the money. As this is 
happening in a district lacking dramatic 
groups, it is commended to the generosity of 


Further 
Square, 


other areas. 
M yddelton 


drama societies in 
particulars from 59 
London, E.C.1. 


‘“‘Drama-on-Tape”’ 


he results of the “*Drama-on-Tape’’ Com- 
petition, organised by Reynolds were 
published early in April, and for the benefit 
of non-readers of Reynolds .News here they are: 


News. 


Best entry from all groups (prize £100 


Cotswold Players, Stroud, Gloucester. 


Class A. 


Second 
Basford, 


Third (£20): The Experimental 
Club, Withington, 
Class B. Youth Club Drama Groups 
First (£40): Young Argosy Youth 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


Second (£40): Hope Presbyterian Church 
Youth Club, Merthyr Tydfil 


Amateur Drama Clubs and 


(£40 New 


Stoke-on- | rent. 


Socteties. 
Intimate ‘Theatre. 


Lheatre 
Manchester. 20. 


Club. 


Class Pe NS hool Drama Groups 
First (£40): Manchester Grammar School, 
Dramatic Society, Rusholme. Manchester. 


i 20 Bedales Ss hool 
Group, Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


Second Drama 


The test piece was Act I, Scene 2, of Th” 
Stloer Box bv John Galsworthy, an excerpt 
bristling with difficulties, particularly in thi* 
medium. There were more than 150 entries in 
the Competition from all parts of the country 
an increase on the entry when the Competition 
was first introduced last year. 


“Drama-on-Tape”’ is strictly speaking radio 
drama, although specially scripted radio plays 
are not used. As such, it is some way removed 
trom the normal pattern of a 
society's work. Whilst there are many 
which *“*Drama-on- Tape” cannot do, its value 
to amateur societies lies in the need for the 
actors taking part to concentrate on character 
drawing through the sole medium of then 
voices and to avoid caricature in doing so. 
The cult of the tape recorder is growing fast, 
and those societies able to afford them have 
found that they can be of great use during 
rehearsals and practice sessions in enabling the 
actor to learn what he really sounds like to 
someone else, which is often a surprise and 
sometimes a shock. 


The Reynolds News Competition attracted 
many B.D.L. members, judging by the rush 
on the Library for copies of The Silver Box. It is 
gratifying to record that five of the 
prize-winners were League members, and we 
offer our sincere congratulations to all of them. 


dramatk 
things 


seven 











CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W,3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 

THE VISCOUNT ESHER, 
Principal: 

GWYNNETH THURBURN, O.8.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 


G.B.E. 





(1) «) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers' Diploma 


accepted by the ey of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


oy Nee Bee ool Spreepenee 
(3) = re, Swiss Cotta 
Coens (2) mrs Pode Park Gate, S. ssw. 


Courses AE 











GUILDHALL SCHOOL 


of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


| Competitions for Scholarships, some of which will include 


maintenance allowances, will be held in Lontion during 


| June or July in the following subjects:— 





DRAMA SINGING 
PIANOFORTE VIOLIN 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 


The closing date for applications is Saturday, June 13th 
and successful candidates will be required to enter the 
School in tember, 1959. Full details can be obtained, 
after May [5th, from the Secretary Eric H. Day, M.A., 
Hon.G.S.M. 














WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett —— Fairbanks, 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies K.B.E., D.F.C. 
Terence Rattigan, Esq. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford 
Major-General Sir 

Neville Swiney, 

K.B.E.. C.B., M.C. 
Sir Donald Wolfit, 

C.B.E. 


Sir John Gielgud 

Mrs. C. Peache 

Barry O’Brien, Esq. 

Michael Redgrave. 
C.B.E. 


Donald Sinden, Esq. 
Mrs. Vernon Tate 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. ne by riage move 1830 
Patrons: HER AJEST a 


HER _— eas ge aa ELIZAB 
sence 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ Sa 
tion, for men and women, intended primaril 
teachers, leading to the award of the R. ne M. 
Teacher's ~ oma (Speech and Drama), which is 
accepted Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher sn ha The course also affords a com- 
—— training for the stege. 
um includes, besides training and 
dy in all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 
A musical subject may be taken as an additiona 
study at the appropriate fee. 
fees are thirty pounds per term with an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 
L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA 
Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 
Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are held during 
the Easter, Summer and Christmas vacations. 
Prospectuses, Sy! liabuses and information 
from H. STANLEY CREBER, Secretary. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W.3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, O.8.E., Hon. F.C.5.T 





(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers' Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for correspondence: Courses (1!) and 
(3) Embassy Theatre, Swiss sae N.W.3; 
Course (2) 52 Hyde Park Gate, $.W.7 














WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett 
Miss Gwen Firangcon-Davies 
Terence Ractigan, Esa. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford 
Major-General Sir 

Neville Swiney, 

K.B.E., C.B., M.C, 
Sir Donald Wolfit 

C.B.E 


oa Fairbanks, 
K.B.E., D.F.C, 
Sir John Gielgud 
Mrs. C. Peache 


Michael Redgrave. 
C.B.E. 


Mrs. Vernon Tate 


Barry O'Brien, Esq. 


Donald Sinden, Esq. 








For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 














GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON) E.C.4, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions for Scholarships, some of which will include 
maintenance allowances, will be held in London during 
June or July in the following subjects :— 


DRAMA SINGING 
PIANOFORTE VIOLIN 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 


The closing date for applications is Saturday, June 13th 
and successful candidates will be required to enter the 
School in September, 1959. Full details can be obtained, 
alter May [5th, from the Secretary Eric H. Day, M.A., 
Hon.G,.S.M., 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: HER MA ery THE UEEN 
HER MAJESTY AY EN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 
President: 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 

A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M., 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, intended primarily for 
teachers, leading to the award of the R.A.M. 
Teacher's Diploma (Speech and Drama), which is 
accepted by the Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher status. The course also affords a com- 
prehensive training for the stage. 

The curriculum includes, besides training and 
lectures in all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 

A musical subject may be taken as an additiona 
study at the appropriate fee. 

The fees are thirty pounds per term with an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

L.R.A.M,. DIPLOMA 

Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 
Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are held during 
the Easter, Summer and Christmas vacations. 
Prospectuses, Syllabuses and information 
from H. STANLEY CREBER, Secretary. 




















STAGE LIGHTING? 


FURSE 


CURTAIN TRACKS? 


FURSE 


CURTAINS? 


FURSE 


ALSO COLOUR MEDIUM, LAMP AND RIGGING 
EQUIPMENT 


Specialist manufacturers of all Stage Lighting and Control Equipment 


lilustrated literature free on application 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213-7) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 22 ALIE STREET, ALDGATE, E.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
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